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OLD AGE AND YOUTH. 
BY T. HAYNES BAYLY. 
Old Age sits bent on his iron-grey steed ; 
Youth rides erect on his courser black ; 
And little he thinks in his reckless speed 
Old Age comes on, in the very same track. 





And on Youth goes, with his cheek like the rose, 
And his radiant eyes, and his raven hair ; 

And his laugh betrays how little he knows, 
Of Ace, and his sure companion Carg. 


The courser black is put to his speed, 
And Age plods on, in a quieter way, 

Ani little Youth thinks that the iron-grey steed 
Approaches him nearer, every day ! 


Though one seems strong as the forest tree, 
The other infirm, and wanting breath ; 

If ever Youru baffles Oiv Ace, ‘twill be 
By rushing into the arms of Dearu! 


On his courser black, away Youth goes, 
The prosing sage may rest at home ; 

He'll laugh and quaff, for well he knows 
That years must pass ere Age can come. 


And since too brief are the daylight hours 

For those who would laugh their lives away ; 
With beaming lamps, and mimic flowers, 

He'll teach the night to mock the day ! 


Again he'll laugh, again he'll feast, 
His lagging foe he’ll still deride, 
Until—when he expects him least— 

Old Age and he stand side by side! 


He then looks into his toilet glass, 
And sees Old Age reflected there ! 
He cries, “‘ Alas! how quickly pass 
Bright eyes, and bloom, and raven hair !”’ 


The lord of the courser black. must ride 

On the iron-grey steed, sedate and slow ! 
And thus to him who his power defied, 

Old Age must come like a conquering foe. 


Had the prosing sage not preach’d in vain, 
Had youth not written his words on sand, 
Had he early paused, and given the rein 
Of his courser black to a steadier hand : 


Oh! just as gay might his days have been, 
Though mirth with graver thoughts might blend ; 
And when at his side Old Age was seen, 
He had been hail’d as a timely friend. 


THE MISANTHROPE’S WISH. 


Oh, for the mountain! the high-soaring mountain, 
The cold, false, and pitiful world far above, 
Where with silence unbroken, save drops from the fountain, 
The proud heart may commune with nature and love; 
Beyond the weak visions of human vain-glory, 
From feelings estranged, or more coldly repressed, 
Where the mind's highest impulse, though simple in story, 
Untrammelled and free, may be loudly expressed. 


Oh, for the forest ! the green, shady forest, 
Where the sunbeams alone have power to intrude ; 
Where a sensitive heart, in the world, which had no rest 
Finds solace and refuge in deep solitude ; 
Secluded from vanity, pride, and ambition, 
While carrolling winds in sweet melody sing, 
The carrier-dove, on its delicate mission, 
Can the blessings of peace and harmony bring. 


Oh, for the valley! the sweet sheltered valley, 

Where the bright silver stream calm, silently flows ; 
No malice to combat, or envy to rally, 

Where all the eye rests on serenely repose ; 
With naiure above, and with her who is lovely, 

The world’s deepest sorrows in distance are thrown ; 
In Creation’s great truth a charm there is only, 

A charm which the cold world can ne‘er make its own. 

—_—_—— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
No. IV.—BIANCA. 

When I first embarked on my professional career I spent some years in Italy 
What a fairy-land of glorious things is Italy—the bright and beautiful, where 
painter’s hand and poet's eye may gather their richest inspiration, is Rome, with 
its statues and its music, its relics and its skies, to the young and ardent heart, 
the strong and indulgent imagination, the refined and cultivated intellect ! 

During the time | studied there my constant companion was Lord W ; he 
was young, and his health made a residence abroad as desirable as it was delight- 
ful to him ; he was possessed of splendid talents, and seldom mixing in the gai- 
eties and dissipations of the young Englishmen of rank then resident in Rome, 
bestowed his time almost entirely in a devotion to Art, which led to our 
intimate acquaintance. He painted well, and never, even in after experience, 
have I met witha mind so alive to the beauty of the master-pieces around us, or 
so deeply and richly imbued with that feeling which constitutes the Poetry of 
painting. Many and delightful were the hours we have spent in communing, or 
in meditating, upon the beauty which in all its forms was so rife on every side, or 
In giving to the canvass the crude yet glowing thoughts which struggled for ex- 
pression. 

We were in the habit of wandering with our books and colours in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, to sketch—now some sturdy figure, now some ancient relic 
of the Caesars, and one day we approached a group of peasants for the purpose of 
transferring their picturesque dresses to the foreground of some half-finished pic- 
ture; we approached them with indifference—but we left them, with feelings 
how different ! 

Working in the fields, her face shaded by the large straw hat of the country, 
was a young girl, so perfectly and splendidly beautiful, that our astonishment 
could only find relief in exclamations She was not tall, but her head and face 
equalled the most lovely visions which have ever been embodied in marble, or 
traced upon canvass. Faultlessly classical was every feature, whilst the clear 
dark sunny skin and rich liquid eyes, the small round hand and exquisitely turned 
figure, astonished even our practised eyes. She was fitted to grace a court, and 
as we entered into conversation with her we were not less struck by the calm in- 
difference with which she beheld our admiration than with the dignified manner 

which precluded the slightest familiarity of word and look. 


In the course of that day we called upon Sir Henry K——, with whose large 
and delightful family we were slightly acquainted. Lord W , though natu- 
rally silent, could not forbear detailing our adventure, and describing the beautiful 
peasant. 

“I dare say—I am sure it must have been Bianca,” said Miss K. 

. “ That is her name; I heard it,” said Lord W , eagerly: “do you know 
er ° 

“Oh yes! she is quite our protegée, and we are very fond of her.”-—* She is 
an extraordinary girl,” interrupted Lady K., “or I should not allow her, as I have 
done, to be the occasional companion of my daughters ;—but she sometimes stays 
with us, and indeed is coming to-night, and when that is the case we make her 
the lion to any of our friends whom we can depend upon; it does Bianca no 
harm, since admiration cannot make her vain, or kindness familiar. We have a 
sowrée to-morrow night, and, if you will give us the pleasure of your company, 
you will find her here.” 

With thanks we accepted the invitation; the evening so impatiently longed 
for by Lord W. at length arrived. We entered the room, and modestly seated, 
ata little distance from the rest of the party, was the beautiful Bianca—rising 
and continuing to stand when any lady honoured her with attention ; she remain- 
ed seated with her usual quiet dignity when gentlemen addressed her. 

The room was crowded with English and Italians, many of them artists, and 
as several of them had never seen her before, her beauty created a great sensa- 
tion, as all agreed that her face realized the beau ideal, even of Greece. Lord 
W. alone did not approach the lovely peasant girl; silent beyond his usual taci- 
turnity, he stood literally gazing his soul away—at length he went up to her, and 
his respectful and almost timid manner, so different to the fixed gaze of the 
artists, or bolder glances of the merely idle, won her more animated attention ; 
but soon after he had joined her the party broke, and we departed. 

From that day Lord W. became a constant visitor at Lady K.’s—for Branca 
was often there ; his walks took only one direction—that which led led to Bianca's 
cabin; if he painted, the features were Bianca's ; and if he spoke, it was of her ; 
“her beauty, her purity, her dignity, her language, all so far, so infinitely above 
her station. In short, he loved her with all the fervour of romance, with all the 
devotion of a first and engrossing passion, before whose overwhelming influence 
it grieved me to see that every other thought and pursuit were giving way. 

One evening, when the glorious Italian sunset was giving to the landscape 
the look of one living Claude, I had unconsciously taken the road we had traversed 
on the day we first became acquainted with the beautiful peasant. 

At some distance before me I saw Lord W. in earnest conversation with a 
young girl who could only be Bianca; they were walking quickly towards the 
wretched mud cabin of two rooms, which was the home of the most lovely woman 
in Italy! As they approached it Bianca raised her head, and made a farewell 
gesture to Lord W., then giving her hand to a youth of her own station, who 
sprung forward to receive her, she disappeared. 

I hurried forward, and in another moment met Lord W. ; his pale cheeks had 
on them one red deep spot ; his tall figure was bowed as if with age and infirmity, 
and his hands were clasped convulsively ; on his countenance, his young and 
joyous countenance, was stamped despair. 

For a long time he grasped my arm, and his parched white lips refused to utter 
a sound ; at length he said :—* I did not expect this; I cannot live without her 
—she cannot know how I have loved her! She has refused to marry me; she 
has told me, ay me! she loves another—a peasant boy !” added he, with a glance 
of fury which almost alarmed me; “I, whose only vision since that fatal day 
has been to see that girl my wife—I, who would have been proud to own her. 
She has told me she loves her Guido,” added he, in a fearful whisper of concen- 
trated rage. 

I entreated him to be more calm: he laughed. 

“Calm, when I have lost Bianca!—you have not loved her.” 


silent, overcome by the violence of his emotions. 
* w * * 


He became 


* * 


By degrees he grew somewhat composed, but he had honoured and loved the 
young Italian girl too well to forget her soon. Rome became hateful to him, and 
he soon left it to seek, in the solitude and grandeur of Switzerland, a balm for 
the young spirit which had not yet learnt to bear with sorrow and disappoint- 
ment ; and, perhaps, when the veil of passion was removed, he felt that Bianca, 
with all her beauty, could scarcely be a mate for him who wore one of England's 
proudest coronets. 

Years had past, and had sobered the passionate youth into the dignified noble- 
man, when, not long ago, Lord W. invited me to visit him at his princely seat in 

shire. We had often met in town, but it was my first visit to him there. 
We had been talking over our youthful companionship, when Lord W. said, “ You 
must come and see my gallery, dear , for I am proud of it.” He might well 
be so, for it was splendid; and his own pictures did not disgrace the old and valu- 
able collection. He took me up to one. I could not mistake it—the features, 
the eyes! It was the peasant girl—the long-loved Bianca ! 

“ Old days, you see,” said he, with a sigh, ‘‘ are not quite forgetten yet. How 
beautiful she was! But things are changed since I would have given rank and 
wealth to win that girl—yes! things are changed. I painted that picture to show 
Lady W. the creature whom I once thought the most perfect work of heaven : 
By the way, I heard from Lady K. that she, Bianca, is happy with ‘ her Guido ! 
has six children, and has grown fat.” Alas! for the Romance of Early Days! 


— 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD 
Reading Captain Basil Hall’s work, “Schloss Hainfeld,” I was particularly 
struck with the information, that the venerable Countess Purgstall was the ori- 
ginal Di Vernon of Scott, as I had been always led to consider, (having been very 
confidently told so,) that the late Lady C y had furnished the immortal bard 
with his conception of the beautiful heroine of “Rob Roy.” ‘This shows how 


Bishop of Llandaff gave to one of those gossips, who authenticated a long-wind- 
ed tale, with the usual veracious stamp of ‘‘ They say.”’ ‘“ They say !”’ echoed | 
the good bishop ; “I despise they say.” Any one, however, who had seen Lady 
C- y inher days of youthful beauty, with those gay untameable spirits, frank 
manners, and that almost masculine independence, peculiar to her character, 
might have been well justified in believing the assertion, (other circumstances 
taken into the account,) that she formed the model of Scott's heroine. I re- 
member Lady C——y from my school-days. Many a pleasant holiday have I 
passed in her drawing-room at the Hot Wells. Her person was tall and finely 
formed, and she was a fearless and accomplished horsewoman : her eyes were 
dark and remarkably brilliant, with rich black hair, and teeth by far the most beau- 
tifully shaped and white I ever beheld. Indeed they invariably excited the admi- 
ration of all who conversed with her. Her maiden name, too, was Di Vernon ; 
she was (equally like her namesake) a woman of strong sense, and biting wit ; | 
and what was still more remarkable, she had also a deformed lover. Now here 
was what, I suppose, would be called, in law, a strong case of circumstantial evi- 
dence: and assuming that Captain Hall's information respecting the countess | 
was borne out by such satisfactory and specific proofs, as to his mind could leave 
no doubt upon the subject, we then see how little even a strong case of circum- 
stantial evidence is to be relied upon: my own conclusion would be simply this | 
—that my informant, putting these various coincidences together, had so satis- 
factorily settled the point in his own mind, that it had passed into a law with | 
him, without sign or seal from any other authority. _ 

The early history of Lady C y was romantic. When quite a girl, she had 
formed a strong attachment for a gentleman, whom Mr. Vernon, her eldest bro 








much caution we should observe, in yielding credence to the reports of the day, | 
considerably more than one half ef which deserve only the answer which the late | 
| 


: ey 
ther, a man of high family and good fortune, disapproved of. With the romantic 
ardour of a Juliet, she devoted her whole soul to the object of this her first-love. 
A correspondence was still kept up between them : their union was secretly agreed 
upon ; and she was actually torn from her lover at the very altar, and conveyed 
by her brother to England. Some years after I left school, I was thrown a good 
deal into her society. She was still, though verging on forty, very handsome ; 
and her wit and vivacity as inexhaustible as ever. Her bevy of lovers, even at 
that time, very much amused some, and excited the envy of others. T remember 
her going to the theatre, with four humble servants in her train,—not mere admi- 
rers, but all of them real claimants for the honour of her hand. There was a 
young baronet, a lawyer, and an officer in the guards, (a cousin of my own,) fe- 
markable for his personal attractions ; beside Dr. Nott, the elegant Oriental scho- 
lar, well known to the literary world as the translater of the Odes of Hafiz,” the 
“ Persian Anacreon,” and which can hardly be more beautiful in the original, than 
the English dress in which the highly poetical and spirited translator has clothed 
them. But, alas! the faithful guardian of the fame of Hafiz was destined to 
lament, like his beloved poet, the coldness of his mistress; and the handsome 
Di Vernon, becoming Lady C y, blighted the love long cherished in his heart, 
and threw the dark shadow of disappointed hope over the life of an amiable man, 
who was devoted to her with all a poet's fervor. Dr. Nott, I believe, was never 
married. He was esteemed a skilful physician, and was universally respected. 
He died about ten years ago, at the Hot Wells, 
** Where many a child of genius sleeps ; 
And many a wakeful eye 
O’er beauty’s marble tablet weeps, 
And sorrows silently ; 
Where she, the lovely one of song, 
Who painted Psyche’s charms, 
With broken heart, lay down, among 
Those sleepers in Death’s arms.” 

Dr. Crawford, who attended my family when at the Wells, gave me some in- 
teresting particulars of Mrs. Tighe in her last illness, of which he said the con- 
duct of one unfeeling heart had been both the cause and aggravation. Bristol 
Hot Wells is sanctified, by the memory of many sons and daughters of +ong. 
The wonderful “‘ boy Poet,’ Chatterton, was alone sufficient to render it classic 
ground, ‘There too the still-breathing ashes of the ill-fated Savage repose, un- 
der the modest stone provided at the friengly-hearted jailor's own cost. Ann 
Yearsly too, another of those rare aves, the unschooled children of immortality. 
She was literally nothing but a common milkwoman at Bristol,wandering from door 
to door with her yokes on her shoulders, and her large gypsey beaver-\.at covering 
her head, after the picturesque fashion of the peasants of those parts.. Yet what 
lady-poetess of the day, with all the advantages of education, all the stores of 
mind laid open to her, can produce anything more, beautiful than Ann Yearsly's 
poem on friendship! It was fortunate for our milkwoman, that she had lived her 
day, before my Lord Brougham undertook to melt down all the native ore of the 
land, and eo'p it again under one uniform standard, bearing the royal impress. 
Yes; Ann won the prize medal of fume, without..knawing apything of blue 
stockings, beyond those unmetaphorical ones which she wore upon her own legs ; 
and just as little she understood, what our initiated draymen and costermongere 
now understand, by the “march of intellect,’’ having bad no. spiritual revela- 
tions that the time was so near at hand, when there would not be a hut ora 
hovel, a hole or corner, left in the land, where Ignorance might hide hys head, 

Alas! we shall have no more uneducated poets; the race, of which we have 
had some glorious specimens, is about to become extinct. We arenow to be eman- 
cipated from the hands of nature; and in working out that centralisation system, 
to which my Lord Brougham is so instinctively partial, we shall, no doubt, all 
arrive at last at a beautiful and pea-like uniformity. Whether this vast profusion 
of intellectual food may, in some degree, compensate, in the eyes of the poor, 
for that Spartan frugality, that wretched, that disgraceful economy with which 
their miserable pittance of bread is now doled out to them in the new union work- 
houses, I must leave it to time, the arbitrator of all things, to determine. Poor 
Byron! how it would have fretted his proud spirit, to see the canadle treading 
on the tender toes of his greatness !—he, whose cold, biting satire froze to death 
the warm heart of the “ Farmer’s Boy,”—who would not let even the fine ge- 
nius of Leigh Hunt ‘‘ come between the wind and _ his nobility,” while to those 
who ventured to exercise their pens against his own lordly muse, he says, ‘‘ what 
should prevent me from making all your ribs gridirons for your hearts !”*-—how 
would he have endured to see this march of intellect, whose tri-colovred cockade 
threatens total destruction to the aristocracy of genius, and the prescriptive rights 
of all the ancient universities of the world? : 

I remember, when at the Hot Wells, dining in company with Lord A » an 
Irish nobleman, whose virtues, more than his rank, entitled him to the respect 
and consideration of the world. His lordship was, at that period, living separate 
from his lady, a beautiful and accomplished woman, and for whom he still retain- 
ed a strong affection. ‘The tongue of scandal had been busy with her name ; 
yet so fully was he convinced of his lady’s innocence that he never took any mea- 
sures to obtain a divorce, though evidence sufficiently conclusive im law, perhaps, 
would have insured it tohim. ‘The tale was strange enough for the pages of ro- 
mance, and was narrated to me by a friend of his lordship, who formed one of 
the party. A gentleman, who was ona visit to Lord A , in Ireland, con- 
ceived an improper and violent attachment for his lady. Like most, however, of 
those serpents that wound the bosom of domestic happiness, he was wily and 
cautious in the presence of the generous unsuspecting, friend, under whose roof 
he sojourned, and to whose hearth and board he was made but too welcome. 
After some considerable time, he summoned sufficient courage to insult Lady 
A ’s ears by an open avowal of his passion; and the conduct, she displayed 
on the occasion having at once crushed his libertine hopes, he, with the feelings 
of a disappointed demon, determined on revenge. Accordingly, one night, with 
the agency of an unfaithful and bribed domestic, he concealed himself in a clo- 
set in the chamber of Lady A ; and when he had convinced himself, like a 
second Jago, that his victim was in a deep sleep, stole from his hiding-place, and 
giving the signal to his vile accomplice to fetch (as previously concerted) Lord 
A , slipt quietly into the bed. Ina few moments his lordship entered the 
chamber. The wild affright and agony of Lady A (roused out of her sleep) 
at the sight of her husband and the villain B . together with the bitter aggra- 
vation that the scene was witnessed by nearly the whole household, may be easily 
imagined. The denouement was lamentable. The noble pair were parted from 
that time, each really loving the other; the unhappy wife, torn from the side of 
that best friend and protector of woman, a kind husband, and the noble and equal - 
ly unhappy partner of her life cut to the soul by the loss of her whom in his mind 
he believed, and with his tongue he openly declared, to have been faithful and 
irreproachable. But “the world’s dread laugh,” to a man of real honour is ne 
laughing matter; nor is it fit that it should be so. The laws by which society 
can alone be held together justly enact, that a woman must not only be pure, but 
be able to set an undoubted seal to that bond, which will establish her right and 
title to the high estate of virtue. 








Who, that has lived long in this world of change, does not feel a strong tide 
of emotions rush into his heart at the sound of that old familiar name, Chriet- 
mas! Like touching the concealed spring in the miser’s casket, what treasures 
of gold and gems of rarest value discover themselves! Home—our early home, 
friends—our first friends, anticipations crowned with fruition, retrospection unac- 
companied by regret, affections unchilled by the breathings of a cold world, and 
generosity unchecked by the voice of selfishness. But, as the good élders say, 
“ Christmas is not what it was, even in my young days. "Tis true, it etill wears 


* See Byron’s letter to Murray. 
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the goodly livery of green its ancient predecessors wore, and lacks not the holly 
garland,, with its glowing berries ; but the heart, the heart of old Christmas beats 
coldly under his green tunic, and his sear brow seems mocked now by its verdant 
chaplet. ‘Old times are changed :” hospitality, the guardian genius of the land, 
is well nigh fled from the lordly hall; and charity, sweet charity, stript of her 
rights, brings now but rarely her wonted dole, to brighten the Christmas hearth of 
the toiling poor. In the general desuetude of the customs and manners of our 
ancestors, many of the heart-warming and spirit-stirring enjoyments of Christ- 
mas have been swept away! The mince-pies indeed are not forgotten ; and the 
careful housewife still sees the plum-pludding put early into the pot. Decent fa- 
milies go to church, and return to sit down to the feast spread for “‘ kith and kin.” 
Yet while the roast beef and the turkey smoke on the board, a cold refusal is 
given to the beggar at the door who asks for bread. Yes; this is how we now 
celebrate the birth-day of Him who gave us the bread of life. ‘The nobility and 
gentry, who are not spending their Christmas on the coast, or on the Continent 
now begin to entertain, at their country seats, “select parties of fashionable 
friends,” (to use the phrase of the day,) who kindly help them to kill time and re- 
flection. ‘The gentlemen solace themselves on a wet day with billiards, reminis- 
cences of the turf,and political tactics; while the ladies essay on harp or pianothe last 
piece of music, or turn over the gilt and velvety leaves of those splendid bagatelles 
the Annuals, that, like early peas, forced by artificial heat, come chiefly recom- 
mended by their dearness. As there is nothing new under the sun, even those 
yearly visitants of the literary hemisphere are, it seems, not new, any more than 
the almanacs. Nothing the worse for that! I heartily wish that some other old 
Christmas and New Year's customs would revive with them. In the Pepysian 
and other libraries are preserved a great number of these sort of trifles, in black 
letter, under various quaint and affected titles: such as, ‘‘ A Crowne Garland of 
Goulden Roses, gathered out of England’s Koyal Garden by Richard Johnson, 
1612 ”"—* Cupid’s Gift, set round with guilded Roses”—‘* The Goulden Gar- 
land of Mirth and Merriment ’’—and multitudes of others. ‘‘'These sort of 
petty publications had anciently the name of Penny Merriments.’"” So we may 
call our Annuals of the present day by a similar name, (similar in kind but dif- 
ferent in degree,) Guinea Merriments. 

But to return. Christmas, though not enjoyed as it once was, is still a wel- 
come guest to all: and though the good citizens of London, and the families in 
its vicinity, furnish little indeed but their tables on that day, yet far in the coun- 
try, we shall still find Christmas kept up in something like its ancient glee, and 
may yet hear the oft-told tale and merry song of other days; while we frequent- 
ly catch a glimpse of old usages and venerable customs, not yet fallen into utter 
neglect. In the north of England, hospitality has still ‘‘a local habitation,” as 
well as “name” and memory, that with more of truth and reality than the fic- 
tion about buried saints, perfumes the grave of the dead parent, and clings to the 
footsteps of his living son. The north-country gentleman not infrequently seems 
to have an honest pride in being looked up to as of some use in his day ; and 
rides through the village that neighbours his mansion with a cordial and en- 
couraging smile that gives a zest, in the estimation of the poor, to the more sub- 
stantial bounties which he distributes at this festive season. We all know 
how much the manner of giving may, and does, enhance the gift; and I fear 
this gracious addition is often wanting to the flannel petticoats and duffle cloaks, 
given by the great lady of the castle, whose face they never see, except in a 
passing glimpse, as she steps into her carriage, or as it drives swiftly along 
the road. 

It is to be feared, however, that the north will not long retain any very strong 
distinctive character in this respect. Many of the fine old family mansions of 
the ancient knights and esquires of the land are already converted into schools, 
or partially occupied by some tenant, whose farm-house is gone to decay ; while 
others have past away from the families to which they formerly belonged. There 
are many fine specimens of the old English hall still remaining in the northern 
counties, and of proud baronial castles not a few. Jt was here that of old the 
haunch and the “baron” smoked and the flagon foamed. It was here, that at 
this inclement but joyful season, the way-farer and the wanderer took his place 
at the festive board, a welcome though uninvited guest. Here, while the storm 
howled without, the fagot blazed on the capacious hearth, and reflected back the 
light of a hundred smiling faces, while the jest and the song went round, and 
the old hall rang to the roof-tree. These were glorious days for England ; but 
alas! the remaining traces of them seem gradually to recede from us, and to 
become the things of memory and of record. The noble family of the Nevilles 
is extinct ; but their two magnificent castles, of Raby and Brancepeth, still keep 
their memory green in the lan¢. Nothing can be more grand and imposing than 
the great entrance-hall at Raby. Its immense magnitude and cathedral-like 
height—the noble pillars down each of its sides—its two capacious fire-places and 
flight of broad stepsleading to the state-rooms—seem well to accord with the 
exterior grandeur of the castle, as you approach it through the park. It may suf- 
fice, to convey an idea of the dimensions of this hall, to state, that aceach and 
ix can be driven through it without any inconvenience : and when I saw Raby, I 
was informed that the Duke of Sussex, who had been recently on a visit there, did 
thus enter within its ancient baronial walls. 

Although Raby Castle is shown to strangers, it is not what is properly termed 
a show-place. ‘I'here are none of those relics of antiquity, or curious accumula- 
tions of past ages, which in many old gothic structures attract the curiosity of 
visitors ; and there is no collection of paintings or other works of art, to make up 
for this deficiency. The Duke of Cleveland has been chiefly distinguished, 
through a long life, by his predilection for the chase and the turf. He has like- 
wise the reputation of being a good landlord. A rather ludicrous anecdote was 
told me by an old gentleman, of a former Duke of Cleveland, who, it seems, like 
the present, was partial to field sports, but perhaps without the same apology,—of 
excelling in them. His grace having been one day left behind in the chase, as- 
cended a hay-rick to reconnoitre, and to ascertain, if possible, which way the hun- 
ters were gone. The farmer's wife, happening to spy the duke on this conspicuous 
point of elevation, and not knowing who he was, snatched up a hay-fork in great 
wrath, and ordered him to come down. His grace, rather disliking the aspect of 
things, cried eut with the quickness of manner peculiar to him, and pronouncing 
his title something after the French fashion,—* I’m the Duc, I’m the Duc of 
Cleveland!” ‘Be thee duck or be thee drake, I'll pull thee down,” said the en- 
raged dame ; and asshe accompanied her words with a menacing flourish of her 
hay-fork, his grace descended, much less gracefully than quickly, and at once 
made good his retreat. The duke, it is also said, was very fond of shooting, but 
a very indifferent shot. He always went attended by his gamekeeper ; and 
when the birds rose they both fired together. When anything came down, the 
duke inquired, ‘“‘ Who shot that, Thomas?” and Thomas’s invariable answer 
was, “ Your grace, to be sure.”’ 

Those apartments at Raby Castle, which are shown to strangers, are not many 
in number. They are spacious and handsome ; but perhaps they hardly realize 
the anticipations which are formed, from the vast and magnificent exterior as you 
approach the building. The ‘ Baron’s Hall,’’ however, is a splendid room, and 
of the noblest dimensions. It seems worthy to have been the rendezvous of the 
knights and barons of old, who once assembled within its walls. How many 
merry Christmasses those ancient walls have witnessed! and on how many oc- 
casions of marriages, and christenings, and other family festivities, the lofty roof 
has echoed to the mirth and the music of by-gone times! he floor of this hall 
was raised several feet some years ago, for the purpose of giving elevation to the 
rooms below ; and yet it appears hardly to be inthe least “curtailed of its fair 
proportions,” from the noble altitude at which the roof was originally placed. 
‘The great objection to this alteration was, and is, than an abrupt turning of some 
rather narrow steps, from the landing of the great staircase, now gives access to 
the “ Baron's Hall.” The kitchen, though not generally shown, is a curiosity in 
its way ; and, from the extraordinary capaciousness of its immense fireplace and 
chimney, was well calculated to furnish the needful appliances of the substantial 
kind, to the mirth and festivity in the hall above. Doubtless the cellars were so 


constructed, as to contribute their full share to the same laudable end.—{ 7° be 
continued. } 


—i— — 
A SCENE IN THE SNOW. 
LIFE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

The sudden visitation of snow, to which for years we have in this country been 
atrangers, has had the effect of vividly recalling to my recollection some passages 
of other days, when pleasure was found under every shape, and happiness was 
deemed a secure and permanent reality. We are dependent on the merest 
casualties forthe impulses of thought. ‘ The electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound ” to the past is stricken when we least expect it; familiar objects, 
long slighted, are invested with new attributes, and feelings which have long 
slumbered are suddenly recalled ‘to busy life again.” It is not, however, my 
purpose to dwell on the melancholy associations which are ever conjured up by 
the past, or to muse on those,— 

“The cold—the changed—-perchance the dead’”— 
who always find a time to “ thrust themselves between us and the light ;”"—I will 
rather think of that which I have said was a bright and happy time, “when love 
and life alike were new.” Let me endeavour to describe it, and perchance I may 
elicit something even from a subject so cold and unpromising as snow ! : 

In the year 18— I was quartered in Halifax, Nova Scotia, glad to have escaped 
the désagrément of a winter's residence in Newfoundland,— 

“Where sailors go to fish for cod,” — 
and gladder still to find myself safely housed ina gay and hospitable garrison. 

There are few places so wretched as to be without some attractions of climate 
In tropical countries the night is the sweet season; in colder climes the day, 
though not exclusively. Of all the varieties of temperature which I have seen, 
and of ali the places where the air breathes health and life, commend me to the 
* Indian summer” of North America, and the picturesque drive round the basin 
of Halifax harbour. The Indian summer is the “Jatter autumn” of Europe. 


She Albion. 


The frosts have set in, sharp and keen, in the morning and evening,—a clear blue 
sky, without a cloud, pervades all space, and overhead the resplendent sun tem- 
pers the atmosphere, which else would be too cold. The face of nature is then 
invested with supernatural beauty ; the brilliant hues which dye the bright foliage 
can be likened only to the high transparent colour which tints the cheek of those 
—the “ favourites of Heaven,”—whom death prematurely claims ; it is also the 
precursor of the mortality of nature. Yet a few weeks she wears this gorgeous 
garb,—and, lo! the night winds come, the heavens descend, and the earth is 
wrapped in a shroud of snow! 

But the death of nature in this climate is the life of man. During the glow- 
ing autumn his enjoyment is of a calm contemplative kind; but when once the 
winter has set in his energies are excited, and he leads a life of activity. Of this 
the sledge-driving, which is there called sleighing, is the principal external fea- 
ture. Every one, however limited his means, contrives to establish some vehicle 
on runners, whether it be an ordinary truck for wood, to which dogs are yoked,— 
casks sawn in two, the bodies of old gigs,—indeed, anything in which a man may 
sit, or to which an animal may beattached. But the fashionable sleighs are car- 
riages of no ordinary pretensions, and rejoice in all the splendour that arctic in- 
vention can bestow upon them. The winter season of 18— was remarkable for 
gaiety: in that year the sleighing of Halifax assumed a new character; in short, 
the “ sleigh club” was established. Originating with the naval and military of- 
ficers, the ‘ Acadian Union Club” included all the civilians who chose to become 
honorary members ; and there were none who kept aloof. The Judges, and 
other grave functionaries of the law,—‘ His honour the President,” (whose eldest 
daughter bore the title of “the Princess Royal,” conferred by military patent),— 
the official dignitaries of all degrees,—the wealthiest merchants, and of course 
the whole of the garrison, composed a numerous and striking assemblage. ‘The 
laws of the club were simple and easily observed. A president and vice-president 
were elected every week, whose duty it was,—the first, to lead; the latter, to 
bring up the cortége. Another duty, no less pleasing, devolved upon the former ; 
on the days of meeting at the general places of rendezvous, in front of ‘ The 
Province building,” after driving in procession through the town, the club drew up 
at the President’s house; or, if that was inconvenient, at a noted pastry- 
cook’s, where he, the President, stood the brunt of “ gingerbread-nuts and cherry- 
brandy,” for the whole party. ‘This was the luncheon de rigueur provided on the 
occasion ; but if the roads were sufficiently firm this luncheon was dispensed with, 
and away we all started for “the Nine-mile House,” at the extremity of the 
Halifax basin. Then might be seen the caracoling of steeds, the waving of 
plumes, the glancing of bright eyes, and the gorgeous display of gaudy trappings 
—then might be heard the silver tinkling of the collar-bells, the shrill clear 
laughter of the ladies, the merry cry of the charioteers, and the mellow notes of 
the horn or bugle as they rung through the frosty air. It was a sight to warm the 
frozen, to arouse the torpid, to enliven the dullest. First led the way, with four 
bright bays, the kind, the hospitable, the joyous Col. F , in the sleigh which 
he had named “ The Aurora Borealis, or Northern Light Conveyance.” Each 
carriage, it must be observed, bore some appropriate designation, and his, though 
light and swift, was the most capacious in the garrison. Perhaps it seemed to 
hold more than it really did, as all were welcome to a seat, and it was always fill- 
ed. Seated on a rich box, the Colonel drove,—as good a whip asa man; beside 
him sat some young officer, whom he had indulged for the day ; far beneath was 
the body of the carriage, open to the sky, with an enormous bear-skin for an apron, 
and, wrapped in shawls and sables, the beauties of Halifax were seen, dispensing 
smiles and happiness to all within their view. In the rumble behind were places 
for two more,—one, whose delight was to blow the bugle ; and the other, who 
leaned beside him,—‘“‘the ocean to the river of his thoughts, which termina- 
ted all.” 

Next, gaily decked in scarlet housings and embroidered collars, and scarcely to 
be restrained by their no less impetuous driver, came two gallant steeds, in Indian 
file, or tandem fashion. The ‘ Reindeer” was the name of the sleigh, and he 
who drove, the noblest, the boldest, and the most gifted of human beings! En- 
dowed with the rarest genius,—he might even have rivalled his father’s lofty 
fame.* ‘There was all the promise that friendship could desire. How sad to think 
that fate should have reversed the picture! An untimely death, and all his 
honours and our hopes swept into nothingness! Poor C g is long since dead, 
but his memory is for ever “‘ green in our souls.” 
Then followed a troop of charioteers, in tandem, curricle, unicorn, and single 
harness ; first, the “‘ Arctic Ranger,’—then the “Iceberg ;’’ and close following, 
the “* Esquimaux ’’—the ‘ Chebucto ’—the “ Meteor ”"—the ‘‘ Walrus,” and the 
** Mic-Mac ;”’— 








How shall I tell their separate styles ? 

some 20 or 30 sleighs formed the general cavalcade, and another four-in-hand, the 
“ Avalanche ’—which Mrs. A did not disdain to drive, brought up the rear 
of the procession. All was mirth, and frolic, and glee. The signal-bugle blew, 
and via! we were off at twelve miles an hour on our track through the snow, 
with no sound to indicate our rapid flight but the quick harmony of the sleigh 
bells. Here was every motive for high spirits: youth, health, no care (save for 
an upset, and that notcared about), dear friends, and dearer objects still! ‘There 
was also another end besides driving, which Lord Byron says is “ the great end 
of travel,”"—there was the Nine-mile House in perspective, a well-known place of | 
resort for the newly wed; in fact, the Salt-hill of Halifax, where Acadian honey- 
moons are passed. 

I remember on one occasion, in a hollow about half way, where the snow had 
settled very deep, we meta Commissary and his bride, indulging in their first 
téte-d-léte excursion in their own sleigh. They had started from their géte for 
Halifax, and encountered (happy symbol!) the “Union Club.” They wished 
us further, and would have turnedaside, but there was no road ; indeed, barely 
room enough to pass, so they drew up, as the foremost four-in-hand came 
sweeping down the steep declivity. In an instant they were recognized, and the 
telegraph quickly flew from one end of the line to the other; and as we neared 
them, thgre arose such a charivari to honour their nuptial rites! The noise made 
at the marriage of Belphegor was nothing to it. Horns resounded, bugles cracked 
the elements,— shouts, screams, and uproarious laughter, rent the skies. The 
Commissary was a very quiet man, and hated an éclat. He would have given a | 
twelve-month’s rationsto have seen us all buried in the snow. Unlucky thought ! 
the demon Asmodeus, who makes marriages, and mars them too sometimes, re- 
solved thatit should be his own fate. As the ‘‘ Avalanche” passed him, Miladi’s 
whip accidentally flicked his impatient horse—he reared, plunged, and, presto ! 
the sleigh was whirled into a drift, and the unhappy Commissary jerked out to 
seek, like St. Francis, a bride of snow. His own luckily held on, so it was only 
a man expended, and there was no time to stay to pick him up. 

There was now no stop or pause ; on we sped, and soon drew near the haven 
of our wishes, where a famous luncheon was ready. Halifax abounds in all 
sorts of condimental appliances, and the inn was famous for good things. 

Hot turkeys, smoking caraboo steaks, rein-deer tongues, pickled herrings from | 
Digby, bear-hams from Armopolis, cherry-brandy, noyeau, and Prince Edward's 
Island whiskey. Here was enough to satisfy all tastes and appetites ; a rapid drive, 
and a thermometer 40 degrees below freezing point, were sufficient excuse for 
slender Patty G y, or delicate Miss T ; 

Accordingly we ate, drank, and made merry ; filled a health to the ladies, and 
coupled it with a speedy return to the Nine-mile House,—at which some blush- 
ed, others tried to look cross, and the “ Princess Royal ” laughed outright. 

Returning, we reversed the order of driving,—the lady led ; and soon the 
word was passed for an impromptu party at the E Barracks ; for Mrs. 
A (like the D ss of St. A ) was rich, handsome, and good-natured, 
and gave almost the best parties in Halifax. Homeward we scurried, discussing | 
the approaching amateur play, the last Government House ball—the probable | 
match to arise from a certain conjunction observed in Judge H ’s sleigh, the 
“ Arctic Dove,’ or some such local or peculiar subject. Arrived at Dutch Town, 
the sleighs drew off to their separate destinations. There was no leave-taking, 
for we were to meet again soon; some pressure of hands there might be, and 
some interchanges of glances, but no utterance given to the thoughts which lie 
‘too deep ’’—that was reserved for a later hour. 

When that hour came but I hear the pattering of the melted snow pouring 
from the roof. AsI write the thaw has begun, the snow is vanishing, and with 
it my remembrance of the Winter in Halifax. 
































* Capt. Canning, of the Navy, afterwards drowned at Madeira. 
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THE BRIDE OF BEARHAVEN ; 
OR, THE GRANDFATHER'S PROPHECY. 

On the afternoon of a bright October day, in the year , a frigate was dis- 
covered, a few miles to the westward ef the Dursey Island, beating up against a 
fierce north-easter, with a signal for a pilot flying at the fore. The only boat 
which happened to be on that part of the coast on that day was the small fishing 
hooker of Denis O'Sullivan, a Bearhaven pilot; who, after a hard night and 
morning's toil, with but slender success, had sought shelter in Dursey Sound, 
where, under the lee of the lofty cliffs of that rugged coast, his little craft lay 
like a sleeping seabird on the unruffled bosom of her snug anchorage, gently 
heaving and sinking to the long ocean swell. 

















The idle fishing lines were coiled over the quarters of the bark ; and of the 
crew, (after their frugal meal of potatoes and the herring,) two lay stretched in 
sleep, wrapped in the slack of the lowered mainsail, while the watchful Din kept | 
a look-out seaward. With the dudheen in his mouth, Din drowsily hummed | 
some old Irish ditty, occasionally comforting himself with a drop of the cratur, | 
until he lulled himself into a half-dozing state; when a glimpse of the frigate, 
with her well-known signal fluttering in the breeze, threw new life 


} 


into him. In 





an instant, overboard went the pipe 
| Jewel,” cried Din, “ whether Turk, Jew, or Crischin.” 


* Oh, then, it’s welcome you are, my 
Then hauling away | 
; 
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the slack of the mainsail, he roused his sleeping messmates. Jump up,” 
shouted Din—“ every mother’s son of the iwo of ye’s. Here’s the best haul 
we'll have to-day—a man-of-war! and, by the looks of her, ov a long vo age 
Barney Bawn, lay hoult ”—addressing a square-built, white-haired little fellow. 
with arms like an ox—* Jay hoult, boy, and let’s get in our killick.* Here goes. 
Yo, ee! yo,ee! Darby Lowney, you ould thief of the world, is it draming you 
are! Up mainsail, or she'll be by us innotime. Yo, ee! yo, ee! here it comes 
Barney ; now, my boy, hand over hand, and in with her—that’s id.” Din ran 
up his foresail, belayed his halyard, and then sprang aft, to ship his tiller. “ Fore. 
sheet to windward, Barney!” sung out the skipper. ‘ Now, she pays off—let’s 
draw! Well done, ould girl!—it’s yourself that can doit! Aise off mainsheet 
Darby, and we'll soon see what the stranger’s made ov.” ‘ 

The little hooker soon cleared the Sound, then, hauling her wind under the 
western cliff of the Dursey, shewed her diminutive black hull, sparkling like jet, 
as she bounded from wave to wave, like the stormy peteral. Nor was she long 
unobserved by the frigate, which, in her next tack, stretched in for the land ; 
and, when within hailing distance, shortened sail. 

«* What land is that on the weather bow?” asked the officer of the watch. 

‘«‘ Blackball Head, sir,” answered Din. 

“ How's the tide?” 

“Rising, sir—rising—'bout half-flood ; but don’t make too free with the land, 
sir; I'll be aboard o° you in a jiffy.” 

This was more easily said than done. On this part of the coast of Ireland, 
the swell of the sea is at all times immense ; but when, as was then the case, 
the flood tide, rolling in from the mighty Atlantic, is met by a stiff easterly wind, 
the conflict is for some hours terrific. The bold pilot, however, nothing dismay- 
ed, dodged in the wake of the frigate, ata respectful distance. But howto get 
on board, was the question. No boat could, with safety, be launched from the 
frigate ; nor could the anxious Denis venture his fragile craft to approach much 
nearer. 

‘‘ Blood and oons, then,” said the daring pilot, fearing to lose the prize, 
‘‘ what’s to hinder me frem having a swim to her?” 

“Och, then, nothin’ at all,” deliberately answered Old Darby—* that's iv 
you’ve a mind for it.” Resigning the helm to Darby, Din sprang forward to the 
hooker’s head, and, holding on by the forestay, bawled out, at the top of his 
voice, to the officer on the quarter-deck of the frigate, to “‘ cast off the life buoy!” 
No sooner said thandone. ‘The buoy had not been many minutes afloat, ere it 
was hoeked to by Din; who, taking the precaution to hang a fine cod, half as 
large as himself, to his belt, as a present for the captain, was soon on his travels. 
With a close hitch round his arm, and well secured by the life buoy, he boldly 
buffeted the waves. Old Darby, who beheld him with looks of admiration, could 
not refrain from his joke, and, with all that recklessness of danger which is the 
characteristic of his country, sung out to him—* More luck to you, Din, my 
boy! Faith, and it isn’t dry and hungry you are!” In a few minutes, the 
pilot, half-smothered with the broken waves, was hauled over the frigate’s taf- 
ferel; his long glibs (or locks) hanging over his shoulders like the fabled mer- 
maid, and the huge monster of a cod hanging at his girdle, which, at first sight, 
appeared to have seized on him as its prey. He soon shook off the fish, and, 
having recovered his breath, doused his seal-skin cap to his Majesty's colours, 
then making his best bow to the captain, welcomed his honour to Ou.p 
IRELAND ! 

“Thank you—thank you, my man,” said the captain; “you're a gallant 
fellow, and a credit to it. Here, Mr. Slops, serve out a change of duds to the 
pilet, and after that give him a good dram to warm him.” 

‘‘ Begging your Honour’s pardon,” interrupted Din, “ the dhram would agree 
with me all the better afore.” He was soon accommodated ; and then, waving 
his cap to the crew of the hooker to be off, she bore up for her former anchorage, 
and was soon shut up from view by the island. 

The pilot, having been comfortably clad, took his station beside the helmsman, 
when the captain approached to inquire whether he should venture to take the 
frigate round the Mizen Head that night, or seek a shelter in Bantry Bay. 

‘‘ Faith, then, master, for that matter, it’s allas your Honour plases; but 
there would be no harm in just putting into the bay afore night, for feard of the 
worst, as I can see that there’s a mighty poorty mackerel breeze a-brewing over 
head.” 

The wind had, in fact, increased to what might be called the commencement 
of agale. The frigate already felt it. ‘Three years’ service in the West Indies 
had not much improved her condition either in upper or lower works ; and, how- 
ever anxious the captain might be to reach Cork harbour, he was not insensible 
to the risks of buffeting with such a right-a-head sneezer; and through such a 
night as the declining sun gave tokens of. 

“Well, then, for Bantry Bay let it be,” ordered the captain. 

“Ay, your Honour, and for Bearhaven too, with God’s help! We shan’t 
want for wind ; and, maybe, the tide would be civil to us for another couple of 
hours. Now, sir, ready about! if your Honour plases.”’ 

The frigate was one of the crack ones of her day, but, just then, not in her 
best sailing t\im—yet the pilot declared that “ she sailed dligantly!”’ In a few 
more bounds, the captain had the satisfaction of seeing his gallant bark between 
Sheepshead and Bear Island ; with a clear look up the bay, plenty of sea room, 
and a rough, but not lofty sea. The heavy squalls, however, which came thun- 
dering down the mountains of Meentravaura every quarter of an hour, tried the 
frigate’s powers—topgallant sheets and halyards were never for a moment out of 
hand—so sudden and impetuous are those mountain squalls. 

Nothing can equal the unrelenting fierceness with which a regular north-easter 
sweeps down this splendid bay. ‘The French fleet, under Hoche, were caught 
by it when nearly half way to Bantry ; and, after being tantalized from day to day 
for upwards of a week, with a sight of the Emerald Isle, were compelled at 
length to take a reluctant farewell of the expected prize, and fly to the ocean for 
safety. 

The captain of the frigate expressed his fears of being nipped in the bay, and 
all was made clear forward to dropanchor. The pilot, however, who well knew 
the powerful influence of the tide, and had already experienced the admirable 
sailing qualities of the frigate, seemed quite confident, with half an hour's flood- 
tide in his favour. The day was fast declining—a chain of rugged rocks under 
their lee, creating breakers mast-head high, struck a sudden awe into all on deck. 
Conceiving the pilot to be making too free with them, the captain expressed his 
alarm. The pilot gave the word ‘ Ready about !”’ but still withheld the “ Helms 
a-lee!’’ The anxiety of the captain for the safety of the vessel, wrought to the 
highest pitch, betrayed itself in a sudden explosion, threatening the pilot that, 
if any accident happened to the ship, that instant he should “ swing at the yard- 
arm. 

“ Swing !—swing, your Honour!” exclaimed poor Din, with astonishment : 
“ sure then, sir, it isn’t afaired of me you are. Only thry the depth of the water. 
Why, it’s deep enough to swally up Hungry Hill, yonder beyant *—pointing to 
that gigantic mountain, then in view, whose serrated and sterile outline presents 
that idea of starvation so forcibly expressed by the French officer who, with his 
boat’s crew, was blown ashore and captured in 1796, that it was ‘“ Nature's 
back-bone picked bare by the Devil !” 


** Now, then, sir,’ said Din, “ rap-full, and about with her!” The frigate 
came round like a top, and, in less than another quarter of an hour, had shot up a 
mile to the eastward of Bear Island. ‘‘ Now, sir,”’ said Din, exultingly—“ only 
look over your lift showlder at the sweet little haven under your lee.”” The cap- 
tain’s satisfaction at the prospect was somewhat damped by certain feelings of 
self-reproach at his hasty threat. ‘ Now, sir, another short tack half across the 
bay, and then round in weather braces.” 

The frigate was soon going large before the wind. The rugged “ Roan Cor- 
rig ’’t (which stands like a hoary giant, guarding the eastern entrance to the 
haven, and from whose scraggy sides the snowy foam rolled down like an ava- 
lanche) was passed with the rapidity of lightning ; and, in another half hour, the 
gallant crew, released from further toil, beheld his Majesty’s frigate, Turquoise, 
safely moored in one of the finest harbours in the universe, where a thousand 
sail of the line might in safety have kept her company. 

Denis’s task being now finished, he ventured to approach the captain, and, 
stepping out with his best bow, said—** Now, plase your Honour, we're clear of 
all safety, thank God !”—Three gold Joes were slipped into the pilot’s hand by 
the generous captain, as an acknowledgment of his skill, and perhaps a silent 
atonement for a hasty, but not unpardonable threat. 

Twilight was fast falling ; but the frigate had scarcely dropped her anchor ere 
several country boats came alongside, with compliments and offers of service 
from the owners of the few houses the shores of Bearhaven present, as well as 
from others from more remote habitations, on whom the attractions of a home- 
ward-bound man-of-war’s expenditure were not lost, and who had watched her 
from her first appearance off the Dursey. Cards, and scraps of paper where 
cards were wanting, were passed up the side for the captain, who politely ex- 
pressed his readiness to receive all visiters on the following moming. 

To his great surprise, on looking over his handful of visiting billets, he found 
that every one of them bore the name of Mr. O’Sutirvan! This was a puz- 
zler, which honest Din, the pilot, was ushered into the cabin to expound. “ O, 
sir,” said Din, “all the rale jontlemen of these parts are O'Sullivans "—adding, 
but with a most respectful scrape—*“ I am one myself, born and bred.” 

‘“« And all these gentlemen your relatives, of course, Mr. O'Sullivan?” 

“Troth, yes, sir—every soul of them. There’s seventy-two score of us, and 
all the rale breed.” Denis took the cards in succession from the captain’s hand, 
and pronounced each gentleman’s stye, title, and patronymic. ‘‘That’s Jerry 


| O'Sullivan of the Bank.” 


* Killick, an anchor formed of 
pig iron 
+ Corrig or Carrick, a rock 


timber, and balanced in the centre by a stone, or piece of 













“ ~ the’captain, “have you a bank here t” 
“ Baty pay he is, = had a beak the year afore last H but the talk of the 
Frinch invasion caused such a devil of a run on it, that it failed one morning for 
two ovingas! and, although Jerry received the first HALF-A-GUINEA note from 
Cork by express, his credit was quite bothered entirely ; and he has never been 
able to open the Bank since.* Well, then, the next is Jerry Swinish, commonly 
called Jerry the Pig; and that’s Jerry O'Sullivan Faugh, (or Dirty Jerry, saving 
your Honour’s favour,) a fine jontleman and his wife, that lives above at Bantry : 
and it’s himself that keeps his priest, his pack of hounds, and his piper. And 
this is Jerry Darby, and that’s Jerry Paddy; and here’s Jerry of Garniesh, and 
Marty of Quolough, and Murty of Inch; and this is Darby of the Dursics, &e. 
&c.—-all O’Sullivans, and all of the true blood on father and mother’s side in 

d in.” 

o "The pilot did not depart from the ship without receiving overflowing proofs of 
the kindness and liberality of the officers of the gun-room, whom he had amused 
for an hour with a flattering description of the beauties of this wild, unfrequented 
region, until every man of them had a fair, a dark, brown-haired Miss O'Sullivan 
in his mind’s eye, (according to his fancy in female charms,) all longing for the 
next coming day to realize their hopes—at least gratify their curiosity. 

Nor was Denis less prodigal of his praises of the captain and officers of the 
frigate, when he reached Castletown, the then poor village at the mouth of the 
haven, (consisting of only a few scattered cabins,) where a post-office had been 
established for the convenience of the navy. The most extravagant expectations 
were raised by Din’s glowing description of the wealth and generosity of the of- 
ficers, more particularly when he jingled his broad gold coin, as convincing proofs. 
The gentlemen calculated on a bit of barter in the contraband way—the ladies on 
lovers. But, alas! the next day brought disappointment. During the whole of 
that night, it had blown a heavy gale of wind; the morn did not improve the 
scene. The gallant frigate rode with two anchors a-head, and topgallant masts 
struck. Not a boat could shew her nose inthe haven ; and the day passed over 
in fruitless regrets and wishes both on shore and on board. ~“ 

This interval of non-intercourse was not, however, passed altogether in idle- 
ness. On shore, the native beaux were busy in bucking up their holiday clothes 
—the belles, in curling and clear-starching; while, on board, the mates and 
middies were equally industrious in furbishing up their uniforms and shore- going 
toggery. 

The following day proved more propitious—the easterly wind having expended 
its fury, the now tranquil haven scarcely presented a ripple. Shortly after the 
crew had dined, two boats were observed to leave the ship. Their course was 
anxiously watched ; and, in less than half an hour, the captain's beautiful azure- 
painted gig was seen skimming across the Cove of Castletown, followed by the 
cutter; the latter crowded with oificers of all grades. In a few minutes, the 
whole party landed on a kind of terrace in front of the post-office ; the only level 
spot, of any extent, to be seen in those days. The strangers stood in groups, 
gazing in silent astonishment on the wild disjointed scene before and around them. 
The few scattered houses or cabins in sight, appeared as if thrown by the hand 
of Providence to fall where they might, and cling wherever they fell; no two 
were alike, in size, shape, or construction—no two together; everything appear- 
edthe work of chance! ‘The most wild and fantastic order, or rather disorder, 
prevailed ; here and there, cabins would be seen perched on an acclivity, the ap- 
proaches to which were invisible to the stranger’s eye ; others projected into the 
peaceful Cove, built on the shelving rocks or green banks with which it was in- 
dented. Many of these looked beautiful at a distance, like Portuguese villages ; 
but, like them also, inconceivably mean and wretched on closer inspection. 

The post-office, a large and comfortable house, but, like all others, without an 
up-stairs floor, was selected for head-quarters, and thither the stores were re- 
moved from the cutter; for the party did not come unprovided. Rob Higgin- 
bottom, the postmaster, an old Fingalian smuggler, and one of the sixTEEN Pro- 




















The common people, whe respected, yet pitied him, 
tary seclusion by the usual conjecture—that he was “ cracked 





to the ignorant of all ages and nations. 


plied. 


former days. 
arranged his books and papers—when he once more mysteriously withdrew ; but 


days after his departure, a note was delivered to his son, which disclosed the se- 
cret cause of his flight—he had, as he thought, discovered Tuk LoneirupE! the 


ed silence on the subject until his promised return. 
away without any tidings of the enthusiast, and the most painful bodings were 


them a gift of the sum (at that time and place, splendid) of £500. 
era in the history of Bearhaven. 

He had, it seems, embarked at Cork for Bristol; and making his way to Lon- 
don, entrusted all his papers and calculations, with his memorial, to the Admiral- 
ty of that day; but, being an obscure and unknown person, without patronage or 
introduction, his claims for notice were, for several weeks, disregarded. In the 
meantime, some persons who had official access to his papers, were so struck 
with their importance and value, that the Board was solicited to afford a weekly 
stipend to the old man, while others were preparing to reap the benefit of his la- 
bours. ‘A being of his own world’”—unsuspicious in his nature, and unaccus- 
tomed to the flatteries and chicanery of those with whom he had to deal—he un- 
reservedly answered all questions, explained all his calculations, and the data on 
which they were founded, to those persons whom he supposed had been officially 
employed to examine into the subject. Months passed on in this kind of jug- 
gling, when the poor man, driven to despair by the disappointment of his hopes, 
loudly insisting on the restoration of his papers, was tempted with the offer of 
one thousand pounds, on the condition of resigning all claim to them, and to all 
rewards, present or future, to which his discoveries might have entitled him. 

That these discoveries were (if not perfect) most highly valuable, may be in- 
ferred from the amount of reward with which he was tempted for the surrender 
of his papers; and that base and ungenerous advantage had been taken of his 
innocence and his necessities was equally clear. But what could he do! The 
sum of one THOUSAND pounds sounded largely in the ears of a man who never 
probably possessed £10 in ready money. He was a necessitous stranger in that 
populous desert, London—friendless, and in debt, without any one to consult or 
advise him. No wonder, then, that, under such circumstances, he parted with 
the fruits of forty years’ meditation and labour for the sum proposed—one-half of 
which he assigned to his son and family, and, with the residue, after paying his 
debts, he equipped himself with the most complete set of instruments for astrono- 
mical observation which London could furnish—all the recent publications on 
that, his darling science—then, bidding an everlasting adieu to England, betook 
himself, it was stated, to the South Sea Islands; but his ultimate fate was lost in 
obscurity. 


This was an 


‘* No trace or tidings did his doom declare !”’ 
Amongst the books he left behind with his son was that of his Predictions, 
which the latter took care never to produce until some event had borne out the 





testants in the barony, (the population of which was upwards of sixTEEN THOU- 
sanp!) produced his two Dutch telescopes, by the aid of which the officers could | 
take a survey of the distant fair ones across the Cove, whose figures were seen | 
flitting from cliff to cliff, and cabin to cabin, in pairs or clusters, all trying to get 
a peep at the men of war. 

Sailors are not of the most ceremonious order of mankind, particularly after a 
long voyage ; and, now released from the trammels of discipline, with health, 
spirits, money, and music—for their indulgent captain had permitted them to 
bring on shore two or three of his excellent band—all hands were agog for their 
first spree ashore. So, leaving their captain to pore over a file of old Cork news- 
papers in the parlour of the post-office, the gallant lieutenants and younkers soon 
introduced themselves to the fair ones of this fairy land; and, long before their 
good skipper had waded through the details of that hollow and inconclusive peace 
which was the death-blow to prize-money and promotion, and which was so soon 
to turn them adrift, the whole body of officers, headed by two fiddlers and a bugler, 
broke in on his studies, each officer double-banked with beauty, or, in other words 
with a fair one on each arm. But the captain was a choice soul—a skipper in a 
thousand—and they knew their man. Refreshments were unpacked, corks and 
compliments flew about, and mirth, love, and wine, were the order of the after- 
noon. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that amongst the joyous and gratified group, 


prophecy ; and, in truth, there were some fulfilments so extraordinary that they 
would stagger the scepticism of the disbelievers in prophetic lore. But that 
which most interested the family was one in which the old man foretold the birth, 
the beauty, and happy fortunes of a female child to his son, who, although at the 
time of the prediction he was the father of but rour, was promised a progeny of 
TEN, and no more ; the seventh to be a female, and to be named Rachael! Well, 
so far so good. Years had brought round the promised increase to the mystical 
number, rEN; and Rachael, the beauteous Rachael! the sevenrh born! THE 
CHILD OF PROMISE! is now before us—the beloved of the bold marine. 

No great wealth, honour, or fortune presenting in that quarter, it is not to be 
wondered at that his addresses were respectfully declined by the parents. But 
love is ever rendered more keen by the first disappointment ; and the disconso- 
late Jolly* would not allow himself to abandon all hopes ; trusting to his persua- 
sive manners and attentions, on the occasion of the forthcoming ball, to overcome 
all maiden scruples. But, alas! even here the fates were adverse. All the beau- 
ties of Bearhaven, but herself, the most beautiful, graced the joyous festival; a 
slight indisposition deprived the party of the presence of one who would have 
proved its most brilliant ornament. ‘To say the eagerly-expected entertainment 
gave unfeigned and general delight to these unsophisticated daughters of this de- 
sert land, would be superfluous ; and equally so, that the gallant captain and his 
fine corps of officers rendered themselves pleasing, as they could nevor fail to do, 


volun- | tion, and cordially accepted, with an offer of the band. On the appointed mom, - 
.” So | the shrill hunting horn’s blast from the island, was soon responded to by the mel- . 
Festus said to Paul eighteen hundred years ago; and it is a consolatory thought | low toned bugle from the frigate ; and, in another hour, almost the whole of the 

‘ a Still the kind-hearted peasants, male and | officers, headed by their kind-hearted captain, mustered in force on the little is- 
female, made it a point of conscience to pay frequent visits to his mountain | land. ‘The day was bright and breezy; the sky as clear as achrysolite. The 
eyty ; and his son took care that all his moderate wants should be regularly sup- | beagles, impatient for the chase, were soon uncoupled; and, in an 
was mirth, and joy, and din. Never was the expectation of pleasure more 
Although an enthusiast, the old man was perfectly sane, and quite astonished | gratified. ‘The death of a brace of hares seemed but the prelude to future 
some scientific persons—who, attracted by the fame of his talents and eccentri- | The game started up on all sides—the difficulty was to whip in the hounds to 
cities, had made a pilgrimage to his aerial retreat—by the profundity of his | one object. i 
knowledge, and, at the same time, his simplicity of manners. After many years | mates, and middies, all joining in the mad melée : and the exhilarated 

passed in this extraordinary mode of life, he reappeared amongst his neighbours of | did not give up the amusement until six brace of vigorous pusses had rewarded 

But the intercourse was but for a short period—merely while he | their pedestrian toil 
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So ho! and away! was the cry—officers and seamen, marines, 


Then to the walls of the old monastery to regale. The entertainers had, by 


not to his mountain cave—his retreat was then unknown to all; but, ina few | the aid of sails, spars, colours, &e., erected a very comfortable pavilion, where 
the plentiful table was covered with all the good but homely fare their poor coun- 
try afforded. 
object to which, through life, he had devoted his time and talents ; but he enjoin- | service could boast of a more abundant or choicely selected stock of wines. He 
Month after month passed | brought on shore a hamper full; which, with tropical fruits, rich preserves, and 
liquors, he unostentatiously requested leave to add to the general store. Plea- 
entertained of him, when, at length, a professional gentleman from Cork arrived | sure was at its height; when, to crown the joys of the day, a fleet of small 
with a letter from the old man, in which he bade adieu to his family, and sent | country boats from Castletown, freighted with youth and beauty, debarked their 


But the captain’s liberality supplied all defects. No officer in the 


welcome cargoes on the island. Then came the jest, the song, the merry coun- 
try dance, and maddening jig, while the distant rocks and “ cloud-capped” moun- 
tains returned, in rich echoes, the sounds of trumpet, drum, and bugle ! 

Amongst the delighted party by whom the captain (who had rendered himself 


a general favourite) was surrounded, he beheld one face, from which he could not 


for a moment, withdraw his enraptured gaze. "Twas that of the beautiful Ra- 
chael! For all others he seemed to have neither eye nor ear ; his late loud, un- 
broken laugh, equally ready for any nonsense as for wit, was now subdued into a 
reflective smile. He 

* Sighed and looked, and sighed again.” 

He attached himself to the fascinating object of his admiration during the rest 
of the afternoon; and, when the waning day warned them that the hour for 
breaking up the merry party had arrived, he insisted on escorting the beauty to 
her humble domicile, where he passed some hours. Every moment spent in her 
society appeared to increase his infatuation, if a passion such as she was calcula- 
ted to inspire, should be so called. Previously to taking his leave for the night, 
he solicited a private interview with the mother of his fair one; and, in a few 
sentences, expressed his admiration, and at once offered his hand, his heart, and 
fortune to the lovely Rachael! A proposal which seemed to realize the predic- 
tion of the long-lost grandsire, was too flattering to be declined. The captain 
was a man of wealth, rank, and interest—an M.P. and near his flag. What vi- 
sions of future greatness then floated before the anxious parent’s eyes! who 
found no difficulty, when assembling all her children in full and secret divan, in 
obtaining a universal consent to the generous captain’s proposals. The beauteous 
Rachael bowed her head in silent assent ; and, shortly after, the captain heard, 
with unspeakable delight, the acceptance of his offer, but delicately forbore, for 
that night, to express to the dear girl herself, his happiness and gratitude. The 
father, being in his usual state of unconsciousness of good or evil, was not con- 
sulted on the occasion ; but that was deemed of little consequence. The sons, 
equally with the daughters, embraced the golden chance ; and so eager was the 
enamoured captain for the tying of the nuptial knot, that, had due preparation: 
been made, and the priest in the way, ¢hat night would have seen him a Benedict 
—but, determined not to trust his fate beyond another day, the following evening 
was fixed, by general consent, for the awful ceremony. It was nearly midnight 
ere the love-struck Captain gained the ship; he was in such an ecstacy of pleas- 
ing recollections, that, to the astonishment of all, he seized the hands of the offh- 
cers, who, of course, lined the gangway to receive their commander, and shook 
these, one by one, as he passed towards his cabin. Before he retired to his cot, 
he confided to his gallant second in command, the secret of his heart, begging 
him to cause all due preparation to be made for the following day. 

And what were the thoughts of the gentle Rachael that anxious night? Her 
fate seemed fixed—wealth, rank, and splendour were within her grasp! But was 
her heart her own, to repay, by grateful love, the generous man who sought to 
transplant her from an ungenial soil, to the “ gay sunny vale where fortune flow- 
ers.”’ Happily, her heart was free '!—love had never yet found an entrance there. 
With her prayer of thanksgiving ere she closed her lovely eyes that night, she 
vowed to heaven to do her duty with honour and fidelity—and nobly did she per- 
form that vow! 

Yet there was a something supremely ridiculous, after all, in this hasty mar- 
riage project. The captain could not dwell with feelings of self-complacency om 
the state of mind to which it would reduce the young marine. He sent for the 
youth next morning ; and, after explaining how matters had turned out, conclu- 
ded by observing that it was better an old fellow should make a fool of himself 
thana young one, then putting ten Joes in his hand, and an order on Cork for 
30/. more, he ordered him off to London on leave—‘* When I shall meet you, my 
good boy, yau shall see I will not forget you. Cheer up!—you have a wife’s 
fartune te spend yet, my lad.” The marine took his leave; and in two hours 








there was one female into whose heart a base or licentious passion had found en- 
trance. 
but sensitively alive to all the proprieties of life. Frank, free, and mirthful as 
they were, the first quarter of an hour past in their society, convinced even the | 
most gay and thoughtless of their new acquaintances, that all speculations on their | 
supposed lack of modesty were vain and futile. ‘Time passed so merrily that the 
rising moon first reminded the officers that they were trespassing too long on their 
captain’s kindness. 
happy in the anticipation of a speedy reunion. 

The next morning brought on shore (at an early hour) a fresh batch of visitors, 
whose welcome was facilitated by their being the bearers of a general invitation 
from the captain and officers of H.M.S. Turquoise, to the ladies and gentlemen of 
Bearhaven, to a grand ball on the next night but one—thus affording two days for 
the gathering. Expresses were sent east, west, and north—not an excuse, not a 
negative was received. ‘The beaux this day mustered as strong as the ladies of 
the neighbourhood, doing the duties of hospitality according to their limited 
means ; and the officers, equally delighted as their predecessors, departed at sun- 
set, loaded with presents of game, fish, fresh butter, eggs, honey, &c. &c., which 
were poured on them in abundance. 

A young marine officer of the party was found missing; and, as they had stop- 
ped to the last moment of their time, he was, of necessity, left behind. And 
here begins the tale of love. 

This youth had been struck at first sight with the dazzling beauty of one of the 
fair nymphs of the Cottage on the Rock—his partner in the merry dance. This 
young lady was the daughter of an ancient bon vivant, who, besides being con- 
nected by marriage with the O’Sullivans—a great distinction in that part of the 
world—could boast of some gentle, if not noble blood in his veins; but the 
copious draughts of whisky in which, for a quarter of a century, he had too fondly 
indulged, had nearly obliterated all traces of that gentility, which, when seen in 
his sober moments, it became evident had been once familiar to him. 

The young lieutenant had lingered behind his companions with the hope of 
obtaining a téte-a-téte with the object of his admiration ; but the curtains of night 
closed on his hopes ; and, failing in all hisattempts to get a put-offto his ship ina 
country boat, he was fain to console himself with a booze in a sheebeen, with half 
a score of the young lady's friends, brothers, andrelatives. The poor young fellow 
unused to such orgies, awoke at daybreak, finding himself stretched on the 
settle, almost unconscious where he was, and hardly able to move with pains and 
aches ; while around him lay, in happy confusion of posture, in sound and snoring 
sleep, some of his companions of the preceding night: this was his first taste of 
Irish hospitality. He was shortly after removed to the Cottage on the Rock, 
where he was received with much kindness ; and after a few hours’ comfortable 
repose, he enjoyed the happy opportunity of breathing his vows of love and eter- 
nal constancy in the ear of his fair one ; but these professions, at all times sus- 
picious, are doubly so after a West-India voyage. They were received with 
good humour, at least, if not with much favour. The family pride (which was 
as potent as if they possessed thousands per annum—for such is or was “ ould” 
Ireland) could not take offence at the honourable addresses of the young marine; 
but there was an obstacle to his success, which proved an insurmountable barrier 


—in fact, there was an old prophecy afloat about this identical young lady, which | 


lost nothing of its force as she daily advanced in age, in grace, and beauty. 

The grandfather of our heroine—a man who, according to vulgar report, 

** Held converse with the world unseen ’— 

was a person of extraordinary mental endowments. His family, highly respecta- 
ble, had resided in a neighbouring county; and, although connected by blood 
with an ancient and noble house, became so reduced in circumstances that this, 
their only son, had no other portion at their decease than the excellent education 
they had bestowed on him, and which his constant habits of sobriety and deep 
study had improved. He was a first-rate mathematician, an astronomer of no 
common order, and a most surprising calculator. Humble in worldly wealth, but 
rich in knowledge, he passed those hours which others spent in dissipation or in 
idleness, in the pursuit of one object, on which he seemed to have fixed all his 
earthly thoughts; and when death deprived him of the partner of his hitherto 
peaceful life, he withdrew altogether from the world of inferior spirits, to embrace 
a life ef solitude and study on one of the loftiest and most lonely cliffs of the 
country. Ina “cave dug by no mortal hand” he took up his solitary abode. 
His books, instruments, papers, and a few articles of indispensable furniture, were 


all the property he brought with him; the remainder of his little wealth he left 
with his son. 


_ 


* There were various small sanxs (as they were termed) in remote 
parts of Lreland, 
which issued printed notes of the value of from threepence to three shillings! 





They were the children of nature—strangers, it is true, to the clegancies | the entertainment, as the great majority of the visiters must have been, still there 





with the fair sex. Inexperienced and unaccustomed to the minute elegancies of 


was that inbred pride and natural tact which is a peculiar quality in the Irish fe- 
male character, (and one which strikes all foreigners,) which repressed all ap- 
pearance of surprise or vulgar admiration. The astonishment of the higher- 
informed and more experienced of the officers, was only equalled by their admi- 
ration, on learning that scarcely one of the laughing, lively group they conversed 


The partics separated with feelings of mutual good will, | with, had ever been nearer to the civilised world than the pitiful town of Bantry. 


| ‘The merry dance was suspended for an hour for the exhibition of a comic 
| farce, got up and excellently performed by the young gentlemen of the ship, aided 
| by some old dramatic hands amongst the crew—a species of entertainment quite 
| new to the greater number of the gratified audience. At midnight, the supper 
| was announced, and served with all that taste and splendour which the wealthy 
| and liberal commander was ever wont to display on such occasions. He, good 
| soul, though neither young, active, nor handsome, bustled about, delighted with 
his visiters, and equally delighting them by his kind affability and condescension. 
The hour of separation was protracted till daybreak ; when, after escorting their 
fair guests to the shore, the gallant tars returned to their ship—one-half of the 
lieutenants, and all the mids, leaving their hearts with their partners. 

A grand battle on Whiddy Island, (near Bantry,) with a dejeuné a la fourchette 
given by Lord Bantry to the captain and as many officers as could be spared from 
the frigate, afforded a couple of days’ repose to the ladies of Bearhaven, and also 
(let it not to their shame be added) time to repair and refit their slender stock of 
finery. 

A few days after the ball, the young lieutenant of marines (who had made his 
peace with his captain for his late ‘absence without leave’) humbly solicited a 
private interview with his chief; which, being kindly granted, the youth, with 
many blushes and stammering excuses, preferred his earnest request to be allow- 
ed to pass three days on"shore. 

“ For what purpose, lad!” inquired the captain. 

“For the purpose, sir, of—of—getting—imarried, sir,” replied the young fel- 
low, colouring up as red as his coat. 

“Married!” exclaimed the captain, with staring eyes and uplifted hands. 
“ Why, you young dog, do you want to go to the devil before your time! Mar- 
ried !—who the deuce are you in such a d——d hurry to marry ?” 

‘Miss Rachael , sir; the beautiful young lady at the Cottage on the 
Rock !” 
| ‘‘Psaw! nonsense, boy! Marry a girl you never saw but once er twice! 

Was there ever such folly? No, no, young gentleman; your mother (who, by 
the by, was an old flame of mine, and whom I shall ever respect) delivered you 

into my care, and I promised to act by you as a parent; your father was my old 
| friend, and fell by my side, my boy, like a gallant soldier. I trust I have acted 
| to you as your mother desired ; and must now lay a parent’s, or, at least, a friend- 
ly commander's injunctions on you, to think no more of this foolish love affair. 
Did I see the young lady at the ball?” 

‘No, sir; she was prevented from coming, by illness.” 

« Well, well my boy—stay on board. We shall sail the first hour the wind set- 
tles to the westward; then, ‘out of sight out of mind,” all will be well again. 
Here, you are going to be shelved on forty pounds a-year !—pretty provision that 
for a wife and family! No, no—think no more of it. Come, eat your dinner 
with me to-day.” 

The poor lieutenant retired with a heavy heart. Although rejected by the 
seniors of the family, the young ones, to whom his very amiable manners had 
endeared him, all encouraged him to press his suit: yet, he could not but admit 
that there was sense and reason in the captain's observations. Poor fellow! had 
he been at Plymouth, Portsmouth, Yarmouth, or any one of the naval mouths, 
his romantic love fit would have evaporated after one night’s carouse on shore: 
but poor, unenlightened Bearhaven was not then the soil of impurity,—therein 
lay the spell 

The gentlemen of Bearhaven, in return for the entertainment given by the 
captain and his officers, planned a day’s amusement for them ashore, by a hare 
hunt, on foot, on Deenish, a small island, about half a league in circumference, 
near the village of Castletown, and whick abounded in undisturbed game. This 
romantic looking spot must have been a place of some note in the palmy days of 
the Island of Saints, to judge from the majestic ruins of a large monastery, which 
still survive the ravages of time and the elements, for possibly ten centuries.— 
Due preparations having been made, the invitation was despatched by a deputa- 











* For the information of the gentle sex and uninitiated landsmen, it is proper to state 
that, in the tar’s vocabulary, “a JoLLY” means “& MARINE ;” andno bad compliment either 
to that distinguished corps. 





after this interview, was at Bantry, on his road tO Cork. The eeptain proved as 
good as his word to this fortunate young officer. , 

The eventful evening came. ‘The first and second lieutenants, the surgeom 
| and purser, with four mids, were the captain’s escort. The steward and cap- 
| tain’s cook had been on shore since daybreak, making the necessary preparations 
| for the banquet. ‘The band followed the captain’s barge, in a separate boat ; and, 
when the bridegroom set his foot on shore, it struck up 

‘“ SEE THE CONQUERING HERO Comes!” 


which, together with the shouts of assembled hundreds, and the cheers of the 
bride’s people* and friends, (and who were not her friends, dear girl?) put the 
worthy commander to the blush. The whole family, excepting the bride, were 
ranged to meet him at A: porch of the Cottage on the Rock ; and he was led by 
the overjoyed parents to the beauteous, blushing bride. 

The captain was full dressed, as for a drawing-room ; and his golden splendour 
accorded but ill with the humbler habiliments of the rest of the party. Butthere 
was not a particle of vanity in this—it was entirely a complimentary homage to 
his idolized Rachael. 

The entertainment was all that was good and grand ; never had such a display 
of plate been seen in that part of the world before or since. Joy and smiling 
mirth pervaded every countenance. The bridesmaids, dressed in all their best, 
blushed and simpered, after the good old fashion on all such occasions ; while the 
female guests kept up their conversation in suppressed whispers and giggles ; 
| throwing sly glances on their handsome neighbours, the officers. The evening 
was fast advancing, the ruddy-cheeked priest, ‘all shaven and shorn,’’ clean- 
shirted, powdered, pompous, and silent, sat with crossed legs, twirling his 
thumbs, anxious to bestow the nuptial benediction and “ pocket the gold.” The 
awful moment approached, when some embarrassment arose, from the inability of 
the father to go through the ceremony of giving away the bride. His enjoyments 
at the festive board and subsequent libations had been so profound that he was 
| just then undergoing a curious operation in the further end of the cottage, by 
courtesy called kitchen, though the dormitory of six. There, extended half-na- 
ked, before a huge turf fire, he lay in glorious insensibility, while an old crone 
was applying an embrocation of goose grease, with all her powers of friction, to 
the distended stomach and abdomen of the surfeited glutton—a never-failing re- 
medy for repletion, and one worthy the attention of civic gourmands. ‘The eld- 
est son (then, no matter what, but, not many years after, a field officer in the 
army) was chosen as his substitute. This difficulty surmounted, another and 
much more serious impediment suspended the ceremony, and threw a sudden 
gloom over the party. This was the captain’s scruples against a marriage cele- 
brated by a priest of the Catholic church! His views on that occasion, as in 
every other act of his life, were pure and honourable ; and, with all the bluntness 
of his professional and personal character, he expressed his fears that, if by any 
misfortune he parted his cable before he could be respliced by a Protestant par- 
son, his dear pretty Rachael might be left as a pensioner on the bounty of his fa- 
mily ; to guard against which contingency, the honest, upright sailor insisted on 
executing a will inher favour that very hour! Poor Rachael must have half 
loved him for the generous thought. Pleasure once more beamed in the almost 
tearful eyes of the anxious party. That honourable duty performed and duly 
witnessed, the father pronounced out of danger, and, what was better, out of the 
house, the priest joined the hands of the happy lover and the blushing bride, 
amidst the blessings and good wishes of all present. The tripple cheer of the 
party within, when drinking health and happiness to the bride and bridegroom, 
was the signal to the band without, to pour forth its noisy strains of harmony ; 
while the discharge of a few patararocs, paraded in front of the post-office, was 
the signal for the application of the blazing faggot to the various bonfires which 
soon illuminated all the neighbouring hills. 

At an Irish wedding, the absence of a piper would have been deeméd an un- 
lucky omen. One had accordingly been engaged for the occasion ; who, in com- 
pliment to his Majesty’s officer, tuned his chanter in an attempt to play “ Gop 
saVE THE KING ;” but, either from force of habit or national feeling, he involun- 
tarily broke into ‘ Erin co Bracu’’—a lapse from loyalty which was punished 
by the agreeable penalty imposed on the Bearhaven Orpheus, of swallowing, at 

a draught, a bottle of Madeira, to the health of the Kino and (as the piper ip- 
| sisted on adding) the Carrain! This feat performed, the pipes were silent for 
} the rest of that night. 

Within, all was unbounded joy and gaiety—without, noisy, uproarious, but still 
most good-humoured mirth. Barrels of ale and tubs of whisky were consumed, 
on the happy occasion, to the health of the captain and his lady. Nar was the 
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At length, the stocking having been thrown in the old Irish fashion, the cap- 
tain was escorted to his chamber-door by the four young mids, his bridesmen— 
where we shall leave him to his happiness, while we join the merry party below 
in “ midnight dance and revelry,” which were enjoyed until all parties were 
compelled to seek a brief repose. 

The morning broke with a fine clear north-wester ; by noon; bluepeter at the 
fore, and topsails loose, gave the dread signal of departure. ‘The whole popula- 
tion of this “ultima Thule” were in motion. The frigate was hove short on 
her anchor—the captain’s barge in waiting. Greetings and congratulations were 
interrupted by the sighs and tears of the farewell. At three P. M., the worthy 
captain, with his lovely and honoured bride, embarked from the very rock on 
which the lowly cottage in which she had been born and reared, was founded— 
where, receiving and bestowing the tender embraces of family and friends, this 
admirable woman, (who for upwards of twenty years lived the pride and happi- 
ness of her husband) took a long farewell of the land of her birth, cheered by 
the blessings of a thousand voices, as The Bride of Bearhaven! 


OUR ACTORS! 


THEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS. 
By Asmodeus Pry. (Continued from the last Albion.] 
WARD. 

“Felix qui nihil debet.”,—Provern. 

Mr. Ward, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, was educated for, and fol- 
lowed the profession, as Lieutenant James Prescot (Ward is not his nomme de 
guerre but his nomme de théatre,) of the Royal Artillery. He was the sonof a 
very gallant colonel in his Majesty’s service, in which he had gained laurels and 
honours most deservedly. 

aster James Prescot (or Ward, as he has chosen to cali himself, and as we 
shall therefore call him!) was ushered into this world about the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety. 

He was born to the expectation of every ease and luxury, and in his early days 
ecaicely knew privation, but by name. He received what may be called a good 
grammar-school education, and after imbibing quantum suff. of Latin, seasoned 
with a small smattering of Greek. He was desired by his parents to think of a 
libera! profession for himself. What are deemed liberal professions in the proud 
pare: tal eye, amount to four—Law, Divinity, Physic, and Slaughter! Ip our hero's 
case, the sword was selected; nor was this to be wondered at, for he had been 
reared amongst the military, and was a gallant soldier's son;—he chose to follow 
thes eps of his father, and commenced his studics at the military college at 
Ma:.ow, from which establishment he was, in due course of time, removed to 
Woolwich, where he was honoured with a lieutenancy, and soon after ordered 
wit 1 a detachment of Royal Artillery, to the Cape of Good Hope. ‘Three years’ 
residence under an African sun so much impaired our young soldier's health, that 
he was obliged to return to his native air, which he did in 1813. 

Peice (the soldier’s bane) was restored to England before health was restored 
to Mr. Ward, and when he found himself sufficiently recovered for martial enter- 
prises, there were, alas! no longer any martial enterprises to be undertaken. His 
active mind required employment ; he, therefore, quitted the sword for the buskin ; 
and as he had no opportunity to act the hero in the field, he resolved to assume 
the character on the stage, and being, perhaps, doubtful of his success, he con- 
cea ed his real patronymic, by borrowing his mother’s maiden name. He made 
his debut on the boards of the Liverpool theatre, in the arduous and difficult cha- 
rac er of Lord Townley, in Garrick and Cibber’s populer comedy of ‘* The Pro- 
voked. Husband,”’ and having met with a highly-flattering reception, he made a 
éecon | attempt as the Duke Aranza, in poor Tobin’s admirable comedy of “ The 
Hon:y Moon ;” when the spirited and patronising managers of the theatre made 
h m an offer of a permanent engagement, which engagement the ci-devant young 
soid er thought proper to decline, knowing, that however successful he might be 
in one or two principal characters, he was too young and unstudied in the histrionie 
art to be able to compete with the well-trained and established actors, in so large 
and criticala town as Liverpool. He, therefore, wisely resolved to practise in a 
smaller company, visiting the principal towns in quiet Derbyshire, where a few 
months’ acting in an extensive range of characters paved his way to Bath,— 
polite and scandalous Bath. After obtaining both practice and polish in the re- 
nowned city of hot water, he made an essay onthe boards of the little theatre 
royal, Haymarket ; but he being essentially a tragedian, and that house generally 
devoted to Liston and Thalia, Mr. Ward as the lawyers say, “ took nothing by the 
motion ,” therefore, he returned to his old quiet quarters in Bath, where he re- 
mained.as the leading actor and the general favourite with the boxes, pit, and 
gallery, which were always crammed to repletion on his benefit nights. At 
length, having received a much higher pecuniary offer from the manager of the 
Dublin corps dramatique, he bade adieu to polite and steady Bath, crossed the 
channel to challenge the approbation of the most eccentric audience in the world ; 
and he had no cause to regret the step he had taken, for the impression he made 
on them in the character of Leon, in Beaumont and Fletcher's broad but ex- 
eellent comedy of “ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,” stamped him at once a first 
favourite. 

Here a serious and continued illness disabled Mr. Ward for a very long time ; 
he, consequently, relinquished the actor's pursuits and adopted that of “a pro- 
fessor of elocution,”’ and became most extensively useful to the tyros of the bar, 
the senate, and the pulpit. It was long before he was able to resume his more 
profitable dramatic labours, but, at length, a naturally good constitution and the 
gentle assiduities of an affectionate wife— 

“Oh, woman! in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ! 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel, then art thou !"— 
restored him to the stage. 

Soon after this he was induced, by promises of great patronage, (lip promises, 
that never knew the heart,)to visit Birmingham, a town abhorred by those af- 
flicted with corns, for the streets are paved with petrified kidneys. He here ven- 
tured to become the manager of the theatre, by which speculation he lost all he 
had, and involved himself in difficulties that caused great vexation to many an af- 
ter year, and made him sigh, ‘“ Felix gut nihil debet !” 

An offer from the directors of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and iwenty-tive, was too tempting to be refused, 
and he appeared there as Brutus, in Shakspeare’s historical play of Julius Cesar, 
and was received in a manner highly flattering to his vanity, and not a little pro- 
fitable to his purse, for it has since secured him a constant engagement on the 
London boards, with quadruple the salary which he obtained at Dublin. 

The professional ability of Mr. Ward is too well known to need our comments, 
therefore we shall merely say, that he is not an imitator—he does not pretend, as 
some of his colleagues do, to be either of the Kemble, Kean, or Macready school 
—his school is, natureand good sense—firm, manly, bold, yet gentlemanly— 
equally devoid of the brusqueness of Kean and the affectations of Macready. In 
Tago, Stukely, Rob Roy, &c. &c., he is not excelied by any actor at present on 
the stage ; and even those who might object to his Hamlet, would vote his ghost 
excellent, nem. con. 

Mr. Ward never descends tothe trickery which we have been forced to ob- 
serve in one of the most highly-praised tragedians at present on our stage. Mr. 
Ward never loses sight of character in order to make partieular points, as they 
are called ; nor does he play certain scenes in a slovenly, slip-shod manner, that 
the principal ones may appear more prominent—a glaring fault in the popular 
tragedian alluded to; but that is only a part of the somewhat droll trickery in 
which he indulges ; for when he suddenly stops in the midst of the strongest 
passion, and then changes from the highest to the lowest tones of his voice, the in- 
judicious auditors favour him with thunders of applause, when such vocal tricks, 
are, in fact, most unnatural and ridiculous, and justly deserve reprehension instead 
of commendation. 

Now Mr. Ward has nothing of this trickery in his acting ; but see him in what 
character we may, we always discover the well-read and the well-bred geatleman, 
and that he has evidently been, from early life, used to polished society. 

There is a curious story current with the brethren of the sock and buskin, by 
which it appears that Mr. Ward has been long subject to to a most mysterious 
guardianship. A being, whose name—ay, and even sex, have hitherto been care- 
fully concealed from him, has most kindly amused his—her—or itself, during many 
years, by writing to him, and offering him the most judicious advice on profes- 
sional, domestic, and, in short, all points that might tend to his welfare; but the 
most pleasing part of the correspondence is, that almost every letter contains a 
Threadneedle Street promissory note, payable to bearer on demand. The 
strangest circumstance of the whole affair is, that it is immaterial to what part of 
the British empire Mr. Ward’s professional or pleasurable pursuits may take him 
—there “the well-cashed unknown ” is always ready with advice, &e., which is 
very frequently of yesterday's occurrence. This mysterious personage has given 
Mr. Ward a decided hint, that any attempt at discovery would be attended by a 
total cessation of letters, and their pleasant and useful enclosures; therefore he 
has prudence enough to check a curiosity which might end so comfortable a piece 
of “The Romance of Real Life.” 

In early life Mr. Ward was honoured with the acquaintance of our lamented 
poet Byron, and is in possession of many anecdotes of the youthful vagaries of 

that eccentric nobleman: some of the most whimsical of them, he has from time 
to time given to his particular friends 












of Lord Byron’s juvenile pranks: amongst them one which, I remember, was 
much laughed at, and became a stock box-story with the ‘knights of the whip,’ 
and drew many a half-crown from ‘lots of gemmen vot likes to ride on coachee’s 
left.’ 

“It is well known that the young poct had a favourite bear—they were remark- 
ably partial to each other, and were inseparable. One of his lordship’s great de- 
lights was to englove, and spar at Ursa, till the poet became tired, and Ursa irrita- 
ted ; for, though generally a tame and docile quadruped, he was always muzzled 
on these sparring occasions, for fear of accidents. 

“His lordship was suddenly called down to Nottinghamshire. He had taken 
places for ‘two gentlemen’ in a northern mail, in the names of Byron and Bruin. 
*Twas a dark November night ; the friends (Messrs. B )arrived in Lombard 
Street in a hackney-coach a little before eight, agreeable to the then regulation. 
The off-door of the mail was opened at his lordship’s demand. Byron placed his 
own travelling cap on Bruin’s head, and pushed him from the hackney into the 
‘ vehicle of letters,’ followed, and immediately made him squat on the seat, look- 
ing as ‘demure as a quaker in a brown upper Benjamin.’ ‘They occupied the 
whole of the back ; and it so happened, that the two B.’s, (Byron and Bruin, ) 
were the only passengers who started from the Post Office. 

“ At Islington they took up a third: he was a retired cit—a quid nunc, a cock- 
ney, and a tailor. Old snips v’s and w’s, in his short dialogue with the door- 
opening guard, was quan. suf. for Byron: a pleasant companion for an educated 
peer, young, proud, and splenetic—the bear’s instinct pleased, but the cockney’s 
reason was emetical. : 

“ Not a sound was heard within, till, ascending Highgate Hill. Alas! what is 
sciatica or gout, compared to the infliction of silence on an old garrulous tailor t 
Snip took advantage of the hill, hemmed thrice, and then broke silence, with, 
‘Vel, sir, a bit of nice noose in this here mornin’s paper—vot d’ye think of them 
goings on of that there cowardly rascal, Boneypart '’ A pretended snore, loud and 
deep, was his lordship’s only reply to the cockney quid nunc’s attack on the * great 
soldier.’ Snip was dead beat by the snore; he therefore turned with contempt 
from his supposed sleeping opponent, and casting a longing eye to the ‘ quiet gen- 
tleman’ in the fur cap in t’other corner, he re-opened his vomitory of vocifera- 
tion with, ‘Hem! anice bit of road this here, sir, jest to Vetstun,’ (no answer 
from Bruin, of course,)—he’s a deaf ’un p’raps ;’ and in a louder key he re-com- 
menced, ‘A wery dark, cold night, this here, sir.’ Like Brutus over Cesar’s 
body, Snip paused for a reply, while the young peer, to smother a hard-to-be-sup- 
pressed laugh, was obliged to issue a tremendous snore that almost alarmed his 
quiescent friend Bruin. The ear-hurt tailor, eased off from his snoring lordship, 
and faced the supposed deaf genileman, and bent on conversation, was deter- 
mined to have an answer, and in defiance of Chesterfield, sought in the dark to 
seize a breast-button, but encountered nothing but fur. ‘Ah, sir,’ bawled 
Snip, ‘this here’s a werry nice warm travelling coat of yours,’ receiving no other 
reply than a growl and a snore. Snip, in despair, gave his tongue a holiday, and 
slept. 

“ Aurora's early beam had already peeped into the coach-windows, when the 
poor tailor awoke to unthought-of horrors ; for the first object which caught his 
sight, was Bruin’s head, with muzzled mouth, but glaring eyes, within three feet 
of his own boiled-gooseberry goggles. ‘My God!’ he exclaimed, ‘ the deaf gen- 
tleman in the nice warm travelling coat, is a real live bear !’—* Help—murder 
—coach—stop !’ roused the slumbering guard. ‘Let me out—let me out,’ 
shouted Snip, and out he went; and the poet and his pet were left in full posses- 
sion of the interior, while Snip measured the seat of the box, for the rest of his 
journey.” 

The way-bill, with the names of Byron and Bruin in it, as passengers, is still 
extant, though not “written in choice Italian,” as Hamlet has it, but in “ Lad- 
Lane English,’ and the story is known and told, by many an old whip on the 
northern road ; and the curious traveller is often beguiled of a weary half hour, by 
coachee’s peculiar recitalof one of the early pranks of “the noble poet and his 
pet.” —[ T° be continued. | 
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WRAXALL’S POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 
Posthumous Memoirs of His Own Time. By Sir N. W Wraxall, Bart., au- 
thor of “* Memoirs of My Own Time.” 3 vols. London. 1836 

This is a continuation of a work which we reviewed in 1815, and the obser- 
vations we then felt it our duty to meke on the general style and character of Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall’s memoirs, are equally applicable to the present volumes. 
We shall, therefore, take the liberty of repeating them. 

“It is with great concern we feel ourselves obliged to say, that we think the 
worthy Baronet has most egregiously mistaken the amount both of his resources 
in the way of historical information, and of his ability to give interest and con- 
sistency to the facts with which he has happened to have some acquaintance. He 
has little to tell, and that little he tells badly. What he advances on his own evi- 
dence is generally not worth knowing; and what he gives on the authority of 
others he generally contrives to rendef suspicions, either by his manner of relat- 
ing, or by not quoting his authority when he might, or by quoting authority which 
is notoriously incredible. 

“We perceive that Sir Nathaniel is one of those people who have a very vigo- 
rous appetite for, and a good digestion of the marvellous, and whose belief, in 
any fact, is strong in the inverse ratio of the evidence. Anything supernatural, 
or even highly improbable, he swallows with great alacrity ; but a trite and ordi- 








nary event is altogether suspicious in his eyes, if he has not some strange, little, 
out-of-the-way and insufficient cause to assign for it. 

‘« But we must say, that of all the anecdote-tellers we have ever met, we en- 
tertain generally, and in the abstract, the greatest suspicion of Sir Nathaniel 
He seems to be a patient listener but a most inaccurate recollector of what he 
hears ; and as far as we have been able ourselves to examine his stories, we have 
found almost every one of them liable to charges either of gross inaccuracy or of 
absolute mistake.” 

To this general description, we added some particular instances, which proved, 
beyond all doubt, that even in matters of which he professed to have a personal 
knowledge, Wraxall’s memory was very inaccurate—such as his assertion, that 
“he had heard from the Duke of Dorset an anecdote relative to an event,”’ which 
did not occur till after the duke’s death ; and his other assertion, that ‘* he met Mr. 
Pitt in 1783 at Antwerp,” where Mr. Pitt never had been. There were many 
other and more important errors and inaccuracies exposed, but we particularly no- 
tice such as these, because they relate to matters stated on Sir Nathariel’s own 
personal knowledge, and which, being disproved, impeach his own personal autho- 
rity. When we find him so utterly unfounded in things which he professes to 
have seen or heard with his own eyes or ears, what credit can we give to hearsay 
anecdotes and second-hand gossip ? 

Sir Nathaniel, moreover, affords, we believe, the solitary instance of any writer, 
pretending to an historica! character, who has been convicted and imprisoned in 
Newgate for a false and scandalous libel. The approach of the trial which pro- 
duced that strange result was announced in our former article. But the pre- 
liminary details of the affair—which affect so strongly the general credit of our 
author, deserves a short recapitulation. He had detailed in his first edition a con- 
fused and contradictory story about the Empress Catherine and the late King 
(then Duke) of Wirtemburg having conspired to poison that prince's first wife, 
Augusta of Brunswick—t if, indeed,’ as he with wonderful candour adda, ‘she 
had not died a natural death.’ He then proceeds to state that the Duke of Wir- 
temburg, when about to propose for the hand of our Princess Royal, sent an 
agent to England to trace this rumour and to disprove it. ‘ That agent,’ said 
Wraxall, ‘I personally knew, while he was here employd on the above mission. 
He possessed talents, spirit, zeal, and activity—all of which he exerted in the 
cause.’ Wraxall then goes on to affirm that—having traced the rumour to Count 
Woronzow. the then Russian ambassador—this agent forced from the Count (un- 
der circumstances not very creditable to his Excellency), a recognition of the 
Duke's innocence and of his own sovereign’s guilt. Count Woronzow, who— 
though no longer Russian minister at the publication of this grave imputation— 
was still resident in England, wrote to Wraxall a flat and formal denial of every 
one circumstance in which his name was mentioned, and required of the his- 
torical baronet the name of *‘the agent whom he had personally known, and of 
whose talents, spirit, and zeal, he had retained and recorded so accurate a recollec- 
tion.” To this Wraxall replied, that—‘he had really forgetten the agent's 
name.’ Against so treacherous a memory, Count Woronzow thought he could 
have no adequate redress but from an open appeal, in the most public form, to the 
world at large, and he accordingly vindicated his honour by summoning Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall to answer for his assertion in the Court of King’s Bench. The 
result was that the ‘ obliriscor-reminiscor-memini-recordor ” was convicted, in 
May, 1816, of alibel, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and a fine of 
£500 of which sentence he obtained a remission (after three months’ confinement) 
in the ensuing August 

This affair is exceedingly important as to its effect on Wraxall’s character for 
veracity—for here was a case in which he stated that he had personally known a 
certain agent, and had a strong recollection of his individual claims to respect 
and confidence ; and well he might, for this part of the transaction was of no 
earlier date than 1796 or 1797—when Sir Nathaniel was in the vigour of his 
faculties ; yet, when questioned within a month or two from the publication of 
his libel, he was unable to recollect so much as the name of the spirited and 
zealous diplomatist, whom he had known so well, and on whose authority he had 
published the slander. Falsus in uno falsus 1m omni—would be too strict a rule 
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It is not to be wondered at that his public conviction for malice and falseh 
should have very much soured Wraxall’s temper—previously, as our readers will 
recollect, bad enough ; but it would have been a striking exception in the annals 
of human error, if it had had the effect of correcting him of his mendacious 
propensities. On the contrary, both in the introduction and at the conclusion of 
the present work, he vehemently and solemnly insists on his veracity and impar- 
tialtty, and boldly asserts that he was persecuted and punished for nothing but his 
strict adherence to truth. ‘To truth! although he had, in the second edition of 
his first publication, retracted and expunged the foregoing, and several other no- 
torious falsehoods. Such a pretence to martyrdom for the sake of truth, after he 
had confessed himself guilty of the falsehood, required even stronger nerves than 
those of Wraxall, and accordingly, he carefully abstained from advancing it during 
his life, and prudently took measures that it should not appear till after his death 
—when—however his posthumous fame might be affected by it—he personally 
would be exempted from the pain and odium which he rightly judged must have 
ensued from so extravagant and so impudent an assertion—and, moreover, a pro- 
bable repetition of the punishment it deserved. 

Every one remembers Dr. Johnson’s vigorous denunciation of the mean and 
cowardly melice of Bolingbroke’s posthumous publications, and we are obliged 
to say, that they bear too strong an applicability to this case of Wraxall, who 
bas, in the same spirit, left behind him a tissue of imputations and calumnies, 
which he dared not—as indeed he admits—have published during his life. 

In the introduction to this publication, he boasts that the fearless truths of the 
former volumes had procured for their author a host of powerful and inveterate 
enemies ; and he insinuates that Count Woronzow’s prosecution was the result 
of a combination of animosities against him. What feelings his impudent calum- 
nies on so many public men may have excited in the breasts of their surviving 
friends, we cannot pretend to know exactly ; but we confidently believe, that 
their natural indignation was tempered by so strong a mixture of contempt, as to 
prevent their ever having honoured him with any of those marks of resentment, 
of which he boasts of having been the object—and if there be no more truth in 
what he says of other persons than there is in his account of our share in his per- 
secution, we can most confidently assert that the whole is a tissue of falsehood. 
He says— 

“The just and impartial likeness of Charles Jenkinson displeased the first 
lord of the treasury, his son, in the highest degree. . . Men in official situations, 
or enjoying salaries from the crown, were dtsgracefully selected to compose the 
article of the ‘ Quarterly Review,” which held up the ‘* Memoirs,” not to fair 
and liberal criticism, but to general reprobation, as an imbecile and immoral 
work.” 

Now to the inference of ministerial influence which Wraxall thus suggests, 
and to the whole passage, in its letter and its spirit, we give the most unqualified 
contradiction. ‘The writer of that article undertook it—without communication 
with any person whatsoever—sine irda aut studio quorum causas procul habuit— 
and actuated by no other motive than that of affording an antidote to the poison with 
which Wraxall had attempted to infect the sources of history. And it happens, 
singularly enough, that the portion of his work which prompted, as he insinuates, 
ministerial vengeance against him, is precisely that only part in which we hap- 
pened to be rather disposed to adopt his opinions,—namely, his character of Mr. 
Jenkinson—the first Lord Liverpool. We extracted that character at considera- 
ble length, and added that “ it was, in the main, tolerably correct, but that there 
were some errors which proved that Wraxall had no personal acquaintance with 
the subject of his portrait, as for instance, when he stated ‘that Lord Liverpool 
had a narrow education,” whereas, in fact, he had received not only a good but a 
long education, and was all his life what is called a bookish man ;’’ and, on ano- 
ther point,—the supposed secret influence of which Lord Liverpool was said to 
be the channel,—we invoked, and quoted with approbation, Wraxall’s own justi- 
fication of his lordship. So little were we, at least, displeased with his account 
of Charles Jenkinson, and so utterly futile and false is the motive to which 
Wraxall’s vanity was pleased to attribute, in his posthumous preface, the too 
lenient and indulgent correction which we administered, with no unfriendly hand, 
to one whose errors we attributed,— we now doubt how justly,—rather to a vo- 
racious and undistinguishing appetite for gossip, than to any malevolent design of 
libelling persons or misrepresenting facts. We closed our observations with the 
following summary, which we the more readily quote, because it expresses, in the 
main, the judgment which we should row give of that publication, when the 
grave has closed over the painter as well as his subjects, and when personal feel- 
ings (if any such had ever existed) must be extinguished :-— 


“Sir Nathaniel may be, and we believe is, in private society, a good-natured 
gentleman, and a man quite above practising any premeditated deception ; but his 
work is as far from deserving a character of good nature as of veracity. It is not 
a sufficient justification of his moral character, that he does not mean to deceive, 
and that where he leads his reader astray, he has himself been previously misled. 
We think that a writer is under no inconsiderable responsibility in his moral cha- 
raeter, to set down as fact, no more than he knows : for the injury to private feel- 
ing and public confidence is quite as great from his presumptuous ignorance as 
it would be from absolute falsehood or malice. ‘The fables of Sir Nathaniel are 
now capable of detection, but the detection will not accompany them down to 
posterity ; and we even doubt whether the conviction of Sir Nathaniel for a li- 
bel, if it should occur, will reach many readers who, fifty years hence, may 
chance to-pick np Wraxall’s ‘ History of My Own Time.’” 

Our readers will judge whether there is any thing in such sentiments which 
warranted the application of such an epithet as disgracefal, or the suggestions of 
such an imputation as his expressions import, or in short, whether we passed the 
bounds of fair and liberal criticism. We have but one word to retract—the pre- 
sent volumes abundantly prove that Sir Nathaniel was in no sense a good-natured 
man, and that his mistakes are more frequently attributable to malice than to 
mere ignorant credulity, as we had too charitably supposed. 


We have given so much notice to an attack upon ourselves,—fer which, both 
in its manner and its matter, we feel the most ineffable contempt,—because it 
serves as an additional proof of the loose and impudent inaccuracy with which 
Wraxall scatters about his imputations, and because, as our article was designed 
only to vindicate historical truth, we feel it to be our duty to re-assert, with per- 
fect confidence, the justice as well as the moderation of our correction of his 
mani/old and complicated errors and mistakes. 

Ove of those corrections, to which we have already alluded, and the mode in 
whicit Wraxall deals with it, are worth notice as a pregnant example of his style 
of careless assertion and of his mode—when detected in a palpable untruth,—of 
clinging to the mis-statement which he cannot by any possibility justify. He 
had told a false and impertinent story about an observation of King George II!. 
when, at Mr. Pitt's solicitation, he conferred the Garter on Lord Camden. This 
anecdote Wraxall stated that ‘he had heard from the Duke of Dorset, who was 
present at Lord Camden's investiture.” ‘ No,” we answered, “you did not, 
and could not, for unluckily it was after the Duke of Dorset’s death that Lord 
Camden received the Garter.” In his second edition he admits,—as indeed Fer- 
dinand Mendez Pinto must have done,—the force of our negation; but how will 
our readers believe he has done it?—he has retained and repeated the lie, but, 
omitting the quotation of the Duke of Dorset, he substitutes these words, “ I 
have been assured from high contemporary authority,”—a variance which, con- 
sidering the original statement of a specific name, and the ulterior abandonment 
of that name without vouching any other, while he nevertheless retained the 
malice of the anecdote, is such an evidence of the credilility and candour of 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall as might relieve us from any trouble in exposing his bad 
faith. But—knowing no other publication which gives what we may call the 
memotr history of the period over which Sir Nathaniel spreads his blunders and 
his malevo'ence ; and being well aware that such stories, if not contemporaneous- 
ly contradicted, grow, in process of time, so rank and bold as to usurp some de- 
gree of authority, we think it necessary to interfere, to prevent—si quid nostra 
carmina possint—the gossip and the slanders of a credulous man grown malicious 
on detection and punishment, from polluting future history ;—we enter upon the 
disagreeable but necessary task of showing that, in addition to the same silly 
credulity and blundering inaccuracy which rendered his former volumes con- 
temptible, the present have a leaven of malice and malignity which renders them 
odious, 

Before we proceed to the details by which eventually every such work must 
be tried and judged, it is proper to say a few words on its general character. The 
first impression that these volumes make on any one who has recently looked 
into the two former, is, how little of novelty or interest the present publication 
presents. It is, in fact, to a great degree a new and worse version of the earlier 
book. The dates, indeed, are different,—the first extending from Wraxall's first 
entry into public life to 1784,—the latter from 1784 to 1789; and of course the 
substantial facts which form the basis or theme of Wraxall’s commentaries are 
also different ; but the actors and the anecdotes are, in a great proportion, the 
same. The King,—the Prince,—Lord North, Lord Sackville—Fox, Burke, 
Pitt, Sheridan, Dundas, Jenkinson, &c.,—were the main topics of interest in 
the first publication ; and the estimate of their respective characters, the de- 
scription of their persons and manners, and even the lesser anecdotes of their 
parliamentary and private life, from one who, however credulous and inaccurate, 
was yet assidious and inquisitive, and who, from having a seat in parliament, pos- 
sessed some opportunities of observation and information,—were not without a 
certain kind of interest and afforded some amusement—just as an original pic- 
ture of an eminent person, even from the hand of an inferior artist, is curious 
and valuable, because it is original. But Wraxall has shown a’l his criginal por 
traits in his first exhibition ; and his second publication is, in this respect, a mere 
gallery of comes—and of copies varied for the worse, not merely by the natural 
failure of the hand and memory of the painter, but also by a spirit of disappoint- 
ment and malevolence, which has distorted and discoloured the original sketches, 
diminishing their truth, and exaggerating their errors. We may almost say, that 
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this latter publication has not been compiled from the Annual Re- 
vieateves Parliamentary Debates, is mainly borrowed—with the deterioration we 
have sentioned—from the writer's own former work. , 

The next general observation we have to make is to signalise a species of fraud 
which pervades the present volumes, and which at first sight would lead the 
reader into an error favourable to their authenticity. They are divided into sec- 
tions, at the head of each of which Wraxall prefixed a contemporaneous date, as 
« April, 1784,” with which his story begins,—‘“ 17th May,”—“ 18th May,”— 
“19th May,” and so on, to the very end of the book. his is meant to give 
one the notion of those portions having been written from day to day, and under 
the honest impressions which the passing events would naturally excite. It is 
obvious that a diary thus really written would be of great authority, because, 
though the facts might sometimes be too hastily admitted, the general current of 
public opinion would be fairly represented, and because, above all, it might be 
expected that subsequent passions or prejudices would not be permitted to dis- 
tort the original and contemporaneous views of the writer. Now all this parade 
of diurnalism, if we may use such a word, is, in Wraxall’s case, nothing but a 
deliberate fraud in limine—for it is obvious, from many allusions and indeed from 
a few occasional slips of avowal, that the greater number of the observations 
which he chose to date in the various months, weeks, and days of 1784, 1785, 
1786, 1787, 1788, 1789, were really written between 1820 and 1826. What 
credit, we ask, can be due to a writer who is so disingeneous as to give the pre- 
cise form of a contemporary diary to a tardy and superannuated compilation 
made from newspapers and magazines, or at best from memory,—(and such a 
memory !)—at the distance of forty years? In fact there is nothing honest and 
straightforward about the whole work—its very form we see is deceptive,—and 
we shall now proceed to show thatits substance is still more so. 

Wraxall, as we have seen, makes in his present Introduction, high and solemn 
professions of truth and impartiality. If he really deceived himself into a be- 








lief that he had any colour of claim to these qualities, it must have been from the 
error, not unnatural to mean and vulgar minds, of supposing that impartial truth | 
consists in speaking ill of every body. If we were to judge—and it is generally | 
no bad criterion—of the man’s own principles by those which he supposes to in- | 
fluence other men, we should be obliged to pronounce him the most corrupt of | 
mankind—for we do not believe there is in his whole work one person noticed, | 
hardly a speech uttered, or a fact recorded, to whom and to which he does not | 
contrive to assign some low, selfish, and disreputable motive. As Brissot said of | 
Robespierre—I/ est profond en perversité ; il parlera donc toujours de la pro- | 
fonde perversité des autres! This is, in truth, the key note to which his whole 
strain is tuned; it is all that his volumes possess of novelty, and almost all that 
they afford of amusement. Deprive them of uncharitable suspicion, envious in- 
sinuation, and malignant imputation, and we will venture to assert that a more 
commonplace and wearisome compilation never was published. All memoir 
writing is, we must admit, from its very nature, too liable to deal in scandal ; and, 
unfortunately, the real history of human affairs will always afford but too much 
occasion for the indulgence of such a propensity. Our special quarrel with | 
Wraxall is, that his gossip is malevolent, undistinguishing, and ignorant—wonder- | 
fully ignorant for a man of even his station in society. He very seldom strikes 
the right string, and even in many cases where the truth itself would be suffi- 
ciently poignant, his marvellous want of information, and the coarseness of his 
mind, lead him to blunder into the most erroneous and most absurd conjectures. 

We feel that it is our bounden duty to support these general censures by such 
instances and examples as shall not only justify our own opinions, but may, as 
far as our limits will allow us, vindicate private character and historical truth— 
and we really have no other difficulty in doing so than l’embarrass du ehoiz. We 
must select, not always the most important or the most flagrant examples, but 
such as may be condensed into a manageable form, and brought to a distinct is- 
sue. Many of his misrepresentations are so extensive and complicated, that it 
would require a bulk of volume larger than the work itself to make a full expo- 
sure and refutation. 'We must content ourselves with showing, by a few tan- | 
gible samples and characteristic specimens, the Zgeneral style, scope, and value | 
of the work at large. This is all that a review can do, and for such an object as 
the present, it is perhaps enough. We believe that the accounts given by us 
and our contemporaries—however short they necessarily fall of exposing all the 
misrepresentations of Wraxall’s preceding work—have, nevertheless, had the ef- 
fect of completely depriving it of all credit or authority; indeed, we almost 
doubt whether it might not have been a sufficient notice of the present publication | 
to call it up for judgment under the former conviction; and we should certainly 
have done so if the deliberate malignity and intentional falsehood, which so es- 
pecially and disgracefully—to use his own phrase—distinguish it, did not seem 
to require a fresh indictment and a severer punishment. 

One of the most striking features of Wraxall’s mind is the splenetic and envi- 
ous spirit in which he views every other man’s success or good fortune, of what- 
ever nature it might happen to be, and the morbid zeal with which he collects 
every little circumstance or insinuation which may seem to show that it was un- 
merued. If a commoner be raised to, or a nobleman advanced in, the peefage, it 
is always from some corrupt motive, and in reward of some discreditable services. 
If an untitled gentleman rises by his talents to political or social distinction, 
Wraxall delights to expatiate on the lowness of his origin, and the strange acct- 
dents which led to his unaccountable advancement. When a bishop is made, 
Wraxall reminds us that he was once a poor curate, and calculates, with minute | 
waccuracy, the stipend on which he starved. Ifa gentleman makes a fortunate | 
marriage, Wraxall discovers many circumstances which led to such a ‘ prodi- 
gious elevation.” If another is supposed to have been happy in a match of equal 
rank and mutual affection, Wraxall rakes up the ashes of the wife to dishonour 
her, her husband, and her children. And so on—through all the ramifications of 
indefatigable malice. 

Our first example of this audacious and mendacious system shall be one oc- 
curring in the very first pages of his work, (and afterwards frequently repeated,) 
which will astonish our readers. 
corruption. The whole work exhibits the moat extraordinary see-saw that can 
be imagined—while it seems cordially to admit the merits which no one can 





Wraxall accuses Wittiam Pitt of pecuniary | 
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AUTHOR OF “LES SOUVENIRS DU PEUPLE.” 


[Engraved from a portrait in Fraser's Magazine, for the New York Aliion.} 
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PIERRE-JEAN DE BERANGER. 

De Béranger! How like him in attitude, mien, figure, look! He is depicted 
just asheis. He will not, on this occasion, say as he did of the frontispiece to 
an edition of his Songs, in 1826— 

“Non, non, tu n’es pas mon portrait ?” 
Whether the next line, 
“ Jamais je ne me suis fait peindre,” 


continue to be true or not we cannot say: but that be has been painted will not 





deny, it assiduously suggests in the next paragraph delinquencies which no one 
could have imagined. If we condescend to give some serious attention to a 
charge in itself so contemptible, it is not assuredly for the purpose of vindicating 
the character of Mr. Pitt, or of the other equally honourable, though not equally 
illustrious persons, whose names are incidentally connected with this ridiculous 
charge, but only because it is the earliest, the most prominent, and, on the whole. 


one of the best examples which we can give of Wraxall’s credibility. He | 


says— 
“In 1790, Pitt raised Lord Abercorn to the rank of a British marquis. Those 
persons who justified or explained so many marks of ministerial favour on ordi- 


nary principles of human action, observed, that no honours or concessions in the | 


power of the crown to bestow were above the pretensions of a man, who not only 
descended from the royal line of Scottish kings, but was himself the head and 
representative of the dukes of Hamilton in male succession. It is unquestiona- 
ble that the Abercorn branch of the Hamiltons sprang, by the men, from James 
Hamilton, Earl of Arran, regent of Scotland during the minority of the unfortu- 
nate Mary Stuart, while the ducal title has become vested in the family of 
Douglas, who descend by females from the same common stock. When, how- 
ever, as a further augmentation to so many dignities and distinctions conferred 
on this nobleman, the Garter was finally added by Pitt some years later, there 
were not wanting individuals who sought for the solution of such extraordinary 
acts of predilection or friendship by recourse to more concealed causes. 

“They observed that Lord Abercorn’s landed property was immense ; while 
the first minister lahoured wnder pecuniary embarrassments, resulting not only 
from his slender patrimonial income, but increased by a want of private economy. 
Kendering ample justice = the native dignity and disinterestedness of Pitt's cha- 
racter, exempli‘ied by so many shining proofs of those virtues as he had exhibited 
during his administration, they nevertheless asked, whether it was wholly incre- 
dible that a first lord of the treasury, whose wants were notoriously so pressing 
that he could neither pay the tax-gatherer nor the butcher when they came to 
his door, and whose ordinary resource for getting rid of his coachmaker's impor- 
tunities was by ordering a new carriage, should permit a friend to furnish him 
with the means of meeting his difficulty by forcing on him a loan of some thou- 
sand pounds. 1 am well aware of the indignation which the zealous adherents of 
Pitt will express at the bare supposition; but a belief in the marquis’s having as- 
sisted him with pecuniary aid was by no means confined to the enemies of the first 
mumister. Nox was Lord Abercorn the sole individual of my own time whose el- 
€vation has given rise to similar suspicions or opinions. Among the members of 
the House of Commons whom I found there on my first entering it in 1780, was 
Mr Robert Smith, one of the two representatives for Nottingham. Being at the 
head of a banking-house situate on the other side of Temple Bar, he then resi- 
ded in Lombard street. His character was without reproach, and his fortune am- 
ple ; but he possessed no parliamentary talents. As he was again returned for 
the same town in 1784, and had early attached himself to Pitt, he was consider- 
ed decidedly ministerial on all questions. Towards the year 1790, Mr. Smith re- 


moved his residence to the vicinity of St. James's, where he occupied a splendid | 


house, looking into the Green Park. He stil] represented his native place, Not- 
tingham ; and adhering invariably to the minister, was raised, in 1796, to the 
Irish peerage, by the title of Lord Carrington. Scarcely fifteen months after- 
wards, Pitt placed him on the barons’ bench is: the British House of Peers, by the 
Same title; not, however, as was well known. without experiencing a long resist- 
ance on the part of the King. Throughout his whole reign, George III. adopted 


his 


¢ Nor do I believe that in 
e 


course of fifty years he infringed or violated this rule. e scept in the single in- 
stance before us.”"—( To be Continued.) 


r ninal frre 
io‘ntnal fortune, should be created a British peer 


on 6 tend oc a 
as a fixed principle, that no individual encaged in trade. however ample might be | 


| now be denied by himself, when he sees the accompanying page. ‘There he sits, 
| inthe apartment of the prison to which the absurd policy of the ministers of th 
| restored Bourbens consigned him, while they overlooked the real traitors who were 
undermining their throne; and he is shewn in his usual simple, unostentatious 
garb, divested equally of the affectation of extreme plainness as of dandyism.-— 
| He looks to be what he is—a man. 
His life is written in his Songs; his birth is dated [See Reena, vol. xi. p. 
93.J— 
; “Dans ce Paris, plein d’or et de misére, 
En l’an du Christ mil sept cent quatre vingt, 
Chez un tailleur, mon pauvre et vieux grand-pére.”’ 
The fairy, at his birth, gave him the gift divine of song-making—a gift which has 
never departed from him: and then decided that his lot was to run through the 
various phases of 
‘“‘ Gargon d’auberge, imprimeur, et commis ;” 
and, accordingly, in all these characters he figured before he took his station in 
the literary world. In whatever situation he was, it is unnecessary to say that 
his talents for wit and good humour were speedily developed. What he did at 
twenty we learn from himself—laughed and drank at Madame Grégoire’s, made 
love to Lisette in a garret, and wrote songs. 
“« Javais vingt ans, une folle maitresse, 
De francs amis, et ]’amour des chansons : 
Bravant le monde, et les sots, et les sages, 
Sans avenir, riche de mon printems. 
Leste et joyeux, je montais siv étages— 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans ! 
* * * * 





A table un jour, jour de grande richesse, 
De mes amis les voix brillaient en cheeur, 

Quand jusqu’ici monte un cri d’allégresse 
Qu’a Marengo Bonaparte est vainquer !”’ 

That cry has remained in his heart and soul ever since. It is the key-note of 
all his writings. An eager zeal for the military glory of France, a profound sor- 
row for the reverses of its arms, and a deep hatred of all who, either native or 
foreign, contributed to the fall of Bonaparte, are remarkable in his Songs. Our 
heroes and ourselves, from ‘‘ Lord Villain-ton” and downwards, of course, suf- 
fered under this feeling. ‘The name of Waterloo was so sad, that it was never 
to be allowed to cast a shade of sorrow over his song, even by mentioning it.— 
Our very hats were satirised, and our taste and politeness vilified, without com- 
passion. Our victories were chance, or the effect of numbers ; and, at all events, 
things to be deplored. Many a song of this kind, and some of them extremely 
noble and heart-touching—not the less of either because they are dictated by 
| passion—are to be found in his works. But the restored Bourbons and their 
| ministers were the principle objects of his satires; which, in 1821, sent him to 
prison for three months, and in 1828 for nine. His works were, however, profit- 
able to him, and his independence was on many occasions remarkably exhibited. 
When Charles X. fell, he declared that, in dethroning that prince, song had been 
| dethroned. He has, we should think, since found, that all that he complained of 
} in the overthrown Bourbons, flourishes in stricter rigour under Louis Philippe; 
that the censeur tyrannique still exercises the same functions under the citizen- 
king, as when he wrote his song of La Censure; and that the “infiniment pe- 
tits” are as much in power as in the days of the Gerontocracic. But, after all, 
why should our bald-pated and bespectacled friend trouble himself about squab- 
| bling politics! Why should net he act like his hero, /’Homme Gris, and sing 
| “* Moi je m’en ris?” 
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HOW TO GET A LETTER FROM THE POST 
OFFICE. 
The Trish Squire’s Page —By Samuel Lover. 

“ «Ride into the town, and see if there’s a letter for me,” said the squire, one 
day, to our bero.—‘ Yis sir.’ 

** © You know where to go t’—‘ To the town, sir.’ 

“«Butdo you know where to go in the town !—‘ No, sir.’ 

“¢ And why don’t you ask, you stupid thief ?’—‘ Sure, I’d find out, sir.’ 

“« « Didn’t I often tell you to ask what you’re to do, when you don’t know T’— 
* Vis, sir.’ 

“ * And why don’t you ?’—* I don’t like to be troublesome, sir.’ 

“ «Confound you!’ said the squire; though he could not help laughing at 
Andy’s excuse for remaining in ignorance. 

“« Well,’ continued he, ‘go tothe post-office. You know the post-office, I 
suppose 1’—‘ Yis, sir; where they sell gunpowdher.’ 

“© You're right for once,’ said the squire ; for his Majesty’s postmaster was the 
person who had the privilege of dealing in the aforesaid combustible. ‘Go them 
to the post-office, and ask fora letter forme. Remember,—not gunpowder, but a 
letter.’ 

“ Vis, sir,’ said Andy, who got astride of his hack, and trotted away to the 
post-office. On arriving at the shop of the post-master, (for that person carried 
on a brisk trade in groceries, gimlets, broad-cloth, and linen-drapery,) Andy pre- 
sented himself at the counter, and said, 

“*]T want a letther, sir, if you plase ’ 

‘“« «Who do you want it for?’ said the postmaster, ina tone which Andy consi- 
dered an aggression upon the sacredness of private life: so Andy thought the 
coolest contempt he could throw upon the prying impertinence of the postmaster 
was to repeat his question. 

“ «T want a letther, sir, if you plase.’ 

“ «And who do you want it for!’ repeated the postmaster. 

“ «What's that to you?’ said Andy. 

“The postmaster, langhing at his simplicity, told him he could not tell what 
letter to give him unless he told him the «irection. 

“+The directions I got was to get a letther here,—that’s the directions.” 

““« Who gave you those directions !’—‘ The masther.’ 

“ «And who's your master ?’—‘ What consarn is that 0’ yours?’ 

«Why, you stupid rascal! if you don’t tell me his name, how can I give you 
a letter ’’—‘ You could give it if you liked; but you’re fond of axin’ impideot 
questions, bekase you think I’m simple.’ 

“Go along out o’ this. Your master must be as great a goose as yourself te 
send such a messenger.’—*‘ Bad luck to your impidence !’ said Andy ; ‘is it Squire 
Egan you dar to say goose to?’ 

“ «Oh, Squire Egan's your master then?’—‘ Yis; have you anything to sey 
agin it?’ 

“+ Only that I never saw you before.’-—*‘ Faith, then you'll never see me agim 
if I have my own consent.’ 

“« ¢T won’t give you any letter for the squire, unless I know you're his servant. 
Is there any one in the town knows you ? 

“«¢ Plenty,” said Andy ; ‘it’s not every one is as ignorant as you.” 

“ Just at this moment a person entered the house to get a letter, to whom Andy 
was known; and he vouched to the post-master that the account he gave of hmm- 
self was trae —‘ You may give him the squire’s letter. Have you one for me?’ 
— Yes, sir,’ said the postmaster, producing one: ‘ fourpence.’ : 

“The new-comer paid the fourpence postage, and left the shop with his letter: 

“* Here's a letter for the squire,’ sail the postmaster. ‘You've to pay mne 
elevenpence postage.” 

“* What ’ud I pay elevenpence for t’—‘ For postage.’ 

“ ¢To the devil wid you! Didn't I see you give Mr. Delany @ letther for four- 
pence this minit, and a bigger letther than this; and now you want me to pay 
elevenpence for this scrap of a thing. Do you think I’m a fool?’ 

“* No; but I’m sure of it,’ said the postmaster.—‘ Well, you’re welkim te 
think what you plase; butdon't be delayin’ me now; here’s fourpence for you, 
and gi’ me the Ietther.’ 

** Gu along, you stupid thief!’ said the postmaster, taking up the letter, and. 
going to serve acustomer with a mousetrap 
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“While this person, and many others were served, Andy lounged up and down | murmur is heard that these were conferred upona Scotsman. But the Scots- Freer, v. Russel; A. ‘*V. Hope, v. Darby; J. L. Smith, v. Walcott; J. Eyre, v -_ 
the shop, every now and then putting in his head in the middle of the customers, | man, educated at a Scottish university, was not equally successful in his compe- | Rudyerd ; C. Otway, v. Cator; W. Elgee, v. Dansey; J.M. Stephens, v. Bis- ™' 
and saying, ‘ Will you gi’ me the letther ?’ tition for a Scottish academical distinction. It was reserved for an Englishman, { sett; W. Lemoine, v. Crawford; J. S. Law, v. Gordon; W. C. Anderson, y 

“ He waited for above half an hour, in defiance of the anathemas of the post- | educated at an English university, having no other connexion with Scotland than Colebrooke; C. Manners, v. King; R. Palmer, v. Jones. 5 ps 
master, and at last left, when he found it impossible to get the common justice for } a respect for her name and character, and a cordial intsrest in her welfare. And To be SECOND CAPTAINS.—First Lieuts. J. Dyson, v. Strangways; A ; 
his master which he thought he deserved as well as another man; under this im- | let me express an earnest hope, that, whatever other objections may have ap- Runnacles, v. Dyneley ; G. M. Glasgow, v. Freer; T M. Mottely, v. Hope ; R. ] 
pression, Andy determined to give no more than the fourpence. plied to the appointment, there is none on account of the reciprocation of public | Bassett, v. Smith ; W. W. D’Arley, v. Eyre; E. N. Wilford, v. Otway ; ry ( 

“The squire in the ineantime was getting impatient for his return, and when | honours between the natives of the two countries, and that the circumstance of | Tylden, v. Elgee ; J. A. Gilbert, v. Stephens; W. H. Pickering, v. Lemoine - ed! 
Andy miade his appearance, asked if there was a letter for him. ‘There is sir,’ } my being an Englishman does not operate as a prejudice here even on those who, | W. Dixon, v. Law ; W. Stewart, v. Anderson ; J. W. Collington, v. Manners . jou 
said Andy. on other grounds, could have wished for a differcnt person. I said to you that | W. Berners, v. Palmer. : to | 

«“¢ Then give it to me..—‘ I haven't it, sir.’ the field of competition was open, and that the avenues of fame were accessible To be FIRST LIEUTS.—Second Lieutenants S. H. Kettlewell, v. Dyson ; hig 

« «What do you mean ?’—‘ He would’nt give it to me, sir.’ to all—I repeat it with the earnestness of the deepest conviction. I say, that, | C. J. Torrens, v. Runnacles ; G. C. Evelegh, v. Glasgow; W. J. Smythe, hg inc’ 

“¢Who would’nt give it to you ?’—‘ That old chate beyant in the town,— | If any one of you will determine to be eminent, in whatever profession you may | Mottely ; D. W. Paynter, v. Bassett; G. R. Barker, v. D’Arley; P. P. Faddy, po 
wanting to charge double for it.’ choose, and will act with untiring assiduity in the pursuit of that determination, | v. Wilford; A.'T. Philpotts, v. Tylden ; H. R. E. Wilmot, v. Gilbert, J. Olphett, anc 

“«* Maybe it’s a double letter. Why the devil did’nt you pay what he asked | if health and strength be given, you will be successful.—f{ Loud cheering.] You | v. Pickering; W. B. Gardner, v. Dixon; P. W. Hewgill, v. Stewart; J, H. ! 
sir ?’—* Arrah, sir, why would I let you be chated. It’s not a double letther at | may not all here have high genius ; but you have faculties of mind so capable of | Lefroy, v. Collington ; C. J. B. Riddell, v. Berners. tale 
all; not above half the size o’ one Mr. Delany got before my own face for four | provement, that, if You will improve them, they shall supply the place of CORPS OF ROYAL ENGINEERS. abl 
pence. genius, and open to you brighter prospects of ultimate success than any genius, To be COLONELS.—Brevet Colonel H. Goldfinch, v. Durnford, removed as ] 

“You'll provoke me to break your neck some day, you vagabond! Ride | unaided by discipline, can hope to attain. ‘There may be, and probably there are, | a General Officer; J. R. Amold, v. Whitmore, removed as a General Officer ; bur 
back for your life, you omadhaun! and pay whatever he asks, and get me the | great original differences in different men, in the depth and quality of the intel- | J. F. Burgoyne; Major-General Sir J. T. Jones, v. Thackeray, removed ase q 
letter.'—* Why, sir, I tell you he was sellin’ them before my face for fourpence lectual mind ; but, depend upon it, the successful working of that mind depends, | General Officer ; Brevet-Colonels G. Cardue, v. Birch, removed asa General She 
e-piece.’ nes in by far the greatest number, upon the labour and diligence of the individual. 1 | Officer ; Sir W. Gossett, K.C.H. ; Lieut.-Colonel T. Fyers, v. Chapman, re- r 

** Go back, you scoundrel! or I'll horsewhip you; and if you're longer than do not say that you can command success without labour. No. Difficulty is | moved asa General Officer; Lieutenant-Colonels E. Fanshawe, v. Mann. remoy- Kir 
an hour, I'll have you ducked in the horsepond !’ the condition of suecess—iifliculty is a sovereign set over us by the supreme | ed as a General Officer; T. Cunningham, v. Wright, removed as a General 

“ Andy vanished, and made a second visit to the post-office. When he arrived, | order of a parental guardian, who knows us better than we know ourselves, as he | Officer; T. Colby, v. Hassard, removed as a General Officer; Brevet-Colonel ; 
two other persons were getting letters, and the postmaster was selecting the epis- loves us better. ‘ He that wrestles with us improves our strength and sharpens Sir C. F. Smith, v. Jones, removed as a General Officer. wh 
tles for each, from a parcel of them that lay before him on the counter; at the { our skill. Our antagonist is our friend.” - : Md | Tobe LIEUTENANT-COLONELS.—Brevet Majors C. Dixon, v. Jones: = 
same time many shop customers were waiting to be served. ‘The travellers in the East tell us, that when the ignorant inhabitants of these W.H. Slade, v. Goldfinch; J. Harper, v. Arnold ; Brevet Lieut.-Colonels W. . 

“<«T'm come for that letther,’ said Andy.—* I'll attend to you by-and-by.’ countries are asked concerning the remains of stately edifiees still found among | B. ‘T'ylden, v. Burgoyne; J. N. Wells, v. Cardue ; Brevet Majors R. Z. Mudge, ling 

‘The masther’s in a hurry..—* Let him wait till his hurry’s over.’ them—the monuments of their long lost grandeur—they always answer that |v. Gossett; A. Walker, v. Fyers; S. Williams,. v. Ellicombe; Frederick, v. don 

' He ll murther me if I’1n not back soon.’—* I’m glad to hear it.’ they were built by magic. The untaught mind, on finding such a gulf between | Fanshawe ; Brevet Lieutenant Colonel T  Clanshard, v. Cunningham ; Brevet ‘ 

“ While the postmaster went on with such provoking answers to these appeals | its own powers and productions like these, thinks that gulf can only be passed by | Major A. Brown, v. Colby; Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel A. Emmett, v. Smith. bro 
for despatch, Andy’s eye caught the heap of letters that lay on the counter; so} Supernatural means. We have in the case of Cicero the stately edifice—the | ‘To be CAPTAINS.—Second Captains D. Bolton, v. Dixon; F. W. Whin- ‘ 
while certain weighing of soap and tobacco was going forward, he contrived to | monument of intellectual greatness. W hen we learn from the illustrious archi- yates, v. Slade, A.W. Robe, v. Harper; R. C. Alderson, v. Tylden; C.Wright, had 
become possessed of two letters from the heap ; and, having effected that, waited | tect what was the slow process by which the foundation was securely laid, and | y, Wells; C. Rivers, v. Mudge; F. R. Thomson, v. Walker; H. Y. Wortham, 1 
patiently enough until it was the great man’s pleasure to give him the missive the scaffolding gradually removed, our wonder at the results may be abated; but y. Williams; G. V. Tinling, v. English; J. Jebb, v. Blanshard ; J. Smyth, v. his 
directed to his master. it cannot abate our admiration of his noble and elevated views, of his burning | Brown; H. H. Willson, v. Emmett. 

“Then did Andy bestride his hack, and, in triumph at his trick on the post- thirst for knowledge and distinction, and that pure ambition which | ‘Tobe SECOND CAPTAINS.—First Lieutenants M. Williams, v. Bolton ; . 
master, rattled along the road homeward as fast as his hack could’carry him. He ae Scorns delight, and lives laborious days. J. Hawkshaw, v. Whinyates,; G. Hotham, v. Robe; T. Hore, v. Alderson ; Gr 
came into the squire’s presence, his face beaming with delight, and an air of self- The name, the example, and the authority of Cicero conduct me naturally toa | T. Foster, v. Wright; G. F. W. Bordes, v. Rivers; F. Randolph, v. Thome Lo 
satisfied superiority in his manner, quite unaccountable to his master, until he | topic which I cannot allow myself, even at the expense of detaining you, to pass | gon; J I. Hope, v. Wortham; W. C. Forbes, v. Tinling ; R. J. Stotherd, v. bos 
pulled forth his hand, which had been grubbing up his prizes from the bottom of | In silence—I mean the vast importance to all of you who aspire to the highest Jebb; A. Gordon, v. Smyth; C. Rose, v. Wilson. age 
his pocket ; and holding three letters over his head, while he said ‘ Look at that !’ | distinction, and to you I principally address myself—the immense importance of} ‘To be FIRST LIEUTENANTS.—Second Lieutenants J. W. G. Gordon, v. . 
he next slapped them down under his broad fist on the table before the squire, imbuing your minds with a knowledge of those models of classical antiquity that Williams; M. Dill, v. Hawkshaw; J. Fellowes, v. Hotham; G. B. G. Downes, mo 
soyings ie are left [ us for our admiration. Don’t disregard the admonition from an im- | y. Hore; P. J. Bainbridge, v. Foster; A. Ross, v. Bordes; J. C. Burmester, v. Fo: 
ae Ph nog no did make me pay elevenpence, by gor, I brought your honour pr — t “ys it presoede wen ‘ nahanen ond pe prejudic e whic h educ ation | Randolph; E. Ogle, v. Hope; C. M‘Causland, v. Forbes; J. Cameron, v. Sto- his 

, your money, any how! at an English university may have unconsciously superinduced. Don t disregard | therd; J. S. Hawkins, v. Gordon; J. H. Freeth, v. Rose ; W. H. Mould. j 

— it from attributing it to :gnorance of the acquirements and pursuits which are re- (Erratum in the Gazette of the 3d inst.) twi 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, [sts secnsm Scoaul | Ianto mores on you tat awit borzon| Worcester MilitaFor eo, Cro Vernon, Exo be Captain v. Thomas : 

Tn STAT an tl ' : , 3 waaeed 7 “Gg . r y 
: Al GLAS( OW. every prize or distinction which the wide circle of an empire extending to every Toyler, Sena rota _ Croft Veriety tie. 0 to Copy 6 Seema "| 

The ceremony of the installation of this distinguished statesman, as Lord Rec- | quarter of the globe can confer. * * * * | Taylor Vernon, deceased. 
tor of Glasgow University, took place on Wednesday, 11th June, in the College Hitherto I have referred only to considerations of worldly advantage as encour- | . Admiralty, Jan. 17.—The — of the _under-mentioned Officer was omitted - 
Hall. , agements to early and continued exertion. We have seen how powerfully these |!" the list of ; aptains appointed Flag-Officers of his Majesty's Fleet, and pro- a 

Sir Robert Peel rose and addressed the meeting :—Mr. Dean, Principal, Pro- | stimuli operated in the case of Cicero, with what strength they animated him. | moted to be Rear Admirals of the White, in the Gazette of the 10th January 
fessors, and Students,—I gladly avail myself of this opportunity of personally | Not one motive which he had for exertion is wanting to you—the field for com- | inst.—viz. Richard Byron, CB. Ce 
and publicly expressing the gratification which I derive from the appointment to | petion is equally open—the reward of success is equally certain. You havea, War Office, Jan. 20.—Ist Ft.: Ens. H. D. Neville, to be Lt. by pur. v. Gor- col 
the office on the duties of which I have just entered. I might have hesitated | country as mach endeared to you by proud associations—you have institutions, don, who ret.; W. Mitchelson, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Neville—4th: Ens. J. 
voluntarily to present myself a candidate for that office, not from any unbecoming | civil and religious, equally standing in need of your solicitude, and infinitely more , Snodgrass, to be Lt. without pur. v. Grey, dec.; Ens. D. D. Bogle, from the 22d the 
indifference to the distinction which it conters, but partly from a disinclination to | worthy of your defence. But you have incitements to exertion and labour which . to be Ens. v. Snodgrass.—22d : Serg. W. N. Smith, from the 96th, to be Ens. | 
interfere with the pretensions of others, and partly from a reluctance to add to| were denied to Cicero: the love of praise, the hope of posthumous glory, was, Without p. v. Bogle, app. to the 4th.—24th : Lt. B. Beaufoy from the h.p. Unat. sul 
the pressure of those duties which [ am called upon in public and in private life | in his case, the great spring of action—was the only reward of which he knew. to be Lt. v. 'T.{Hodgets, whoex. rec. the diff. —34th : Major M. M*Leod Tew from ley 
to perform. But when I received the unexpected intelligence—that my election | [{Iere the right honourable baronet quoted an extract from Cicero to show this, the h.p. Unat. to be Maj. v. R. Greaves, who ex. Jan. 21 ; Capt. J. Fraser, from 
had actually taken place—had taken place under circumstances which saved me | and then added, in reference to it]—You can give answer to the appeal which he | h. p. 78th to be Capt. v. Tew, prom.; 57th: Ens. J. Allan to be Lt. by p. v le 
the painfulness of voluntary competition, and relieved me altogether from the | did not anticipate—you can answer, that when the hope of fame and worldly Stewart, whose prom. by p. has been cancelled ; Ser). Maj. J. M‘Namee to be Ens. Ot 
anxieties, and perhaps asperities, that are incident to the contest, I then asked for | glory shall be obscured, you have motives for exertion that still remain, You Without pur. v. Allan.—6lIst. Lt. J. M‘Carthy, from h. p. Unat. to be Lt. v. J. Y: 
no advice—required no time to consider—! acted on the impulse of feelings that | have the express command of God to improve the faculties which distinguish you , Cameron, placed upon h.p.—75th : Staff-Asst.-Surg. G. Anderson to be Asst.- Po 
were better counsellors than doubts and deliberations, and I resolved at once to | from the beasts which perish—you have the awful knowledge that the day must | Surg. v. Caw, who ex.—RI. Newfoundland Vet. Comp.: Lt. J. Hunt, from h.p. lia 
justify the generous confidence which had tendered me this appointment, and | come when you must render an account of the faculties given you for improve- Of the 50th, to be Lt. v. Wieburg prom. : 
which must have anticipated my acceptance of it J do accept it, grateful for the | ment—you have the assurance of an immortality different from that of the world- Unat.—Brevet-Major M. Macleod Tew, from the 34th, to be Major, without 
kindness by which it has been conferred—proud of the relation in whieh I now | ly man. [Cheering.} By all these truths—by every motive which can act on purchase. : 
stand to this venerable seat of learning—anxious to discharge with fidelity and | a rational and responsible being—by the memory of the illustrious men who have Brevet—Capt. J. Fraser, 34th Regt. to be Major in the Army; Col. J. Sab lie 
zeal whatever duties that relation may involve ; and not these duties only, for if [| cast honour on this ancient seat of learning—by regard to your own success— mond, of the Hon. E. I. Comp. Service, to be Major General in the E. Indies gra 
can extend the sphere of usefulness beyond the proper functions of this office— | your own happiness also—by the fear of future punishment—by the hope of fu- only, Jan. 10 of 
if in any capacity my services can be made available, they shall be freely tender- | ture reward—by all these motives do I conjure you, while you have yet time, be- Hospital Staff—Asst. Surg. J. Caw, M.D. from the 75th, to be Asst. Surg. to pw 
ed—they shall be freely tendered for the protection of every just and useful priv- | fore the evil day shall come, while your minds are yet flexible to form them accord- the Forces, v. Anderson, who ex. Jas 
ilege to which the | niversity can lay claim, as well as for the maintenanee of its | ing to the models that approach nearest to perfection—by sanction yet more sacred, <n = 
true and permanent interest. . . ° i _ *| by purer and higher aspirations—by the duty of obedience to the will of God— LATER FROM ENGLAND. vor 
Let me, who have not survived my sympathies with the feelings and aspirations | by tle account you must one day render, not of moral actions only, but of the Thé house of Medley, Scott and Co. extensive bill-brokers, stopped payment of 
of academic youth—who have drunk from the same pure source from which you | use or neglect of faculties given to you for improvement—by these high argu- on the 27th, in London. Be 
are ppg thirst for knowledge, who have felt the glow of your emula- | ments do J, in conclusion, conjure you, ““so to number your days as to apply Parliament was to meet on the 31st, for the despatch of business. The Ad- a 
om an eyed ik oy fale, nme afer Deg oo | Yours ‘uw tha ino ‘whieh eng Your ambien dew he Howe of Cormone wate moved by tr Sano Mor Some - 

ve ‘ aby 2S 1G, a! ; amid tions to the noble end of benefitting your fellow creatures, and teaching you humble | set, and seconded by Mr. Villiers Stuart. Lord Fingall moves and Lord Suffield 
treet! yaarem fn or erase the vere idee to ae the | reliance on the merits and the mercy of your Redeemer, may support you in| seconds the Address in the Lords. bee 

cepts, onfirm the exhortations, which you hear from the lips of the distin- | the time of tribulation, may admonish y , Py valth, ¢ >| op . > i? — 
guished men of whom your instruction is the peculiar and immediate province — | hour of death, po te Bag mone anelgtinnce “onrt d cease at rm K a - pares Fs mers PRE Ee oe 
Let me assure you, with all the earnestness of deep conviction, founded on the | liverance.—[The right hon. baronet sat down amidst tramendous cheering, which ” ‘ - © place im Hinen on the oo ba : Ca 
observation which public life and intercourse with the world have afforded me, | lasted several minutes. } = | Fifteen persons, who were at the Peel Banquet at Glasgow, have since died sei 
that your success, your eminence, and your happiness, are infinitely more inde- a | from the effects of the prevailing epidemic. Ct 
pendent of the caprices and accidents of life—infinitely more within your own | A French paper says the Duke of Cumberland and Prince George were suffer- 18 | 
controul than they are apt to appear to superficial observation. A boundless field Che Aru. ing at Berlin from the grippe, with which it is stated upwards of 40,000 persons mé 
of exertion lies before you—whatever be your pursuit—whatever be your profes- ‘ . een in that capital are afflicted. a 
pe te pr sgeenrge “ wide agp yom ot, at meet a. by a nee Meme aoe be a Yd Ft.: Gen. Sir F. A. Wetherall to! 4 .sounts from Gallacia state that in the beginning of the present month the Pp 
which you may not possess the key. ireat applause. s it the ars i NRATSNAL OW WS. Tulse, dec. . » vas ragi , sat vi i yinc - - 
etady of Theology in ak oe ~ eouaek cad a. sae ‘clined Af the office| _ CHELSEA HOSPITAL.—Gen. Hon. Sir E. Paget, G.C.B., to be Gov. v. pry ° = great violence in that province, and that it had re-appear 
of the sacred ministry’ to what nobler end can you dedicate your talents and ac- | Sir S. Hulse, dec. | ene aaa hi 
quirements, than to vindicate the great principles of our common faith, to defend | _, His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the under-mentioned Officers of the Great Mortality—The number of deaths now occurring in Glasgow and A 
them from the assaults of infidelity, to rest them op the only foundation on | East India Company's Forces to take rank by Brevet in his Majesty's Army in | neighbourhood, stands without a parallel in the bills of mortality. In the begin- Je 
which the free spirit of inquiry will allow them to rest, the authority of Scrip- the East Indies only as follow. Commissions to be dated 10th January 1837 :— ning of this week, in one day, there were twenty-five interments in Calton ; and th 
ture? But be not content with the :mediocrity—set before you the example of | _. lo be GENERALS.—Lieut.-Gens. W. Kinsey, R. Phillips, Sir R. Blair, on ‘Thursday and Friday, so great. was the demand for hearses and mourning he 
your great predecessors, the champions of the faith you profess. Why should | K C.B., R. Bell. : coaches, that numbers were obliged to defer funerals, and alter the hour in the hi 
you despair of reaching the same eminence which they attained? Bring to the| _ lo be LIEL TENANT-GENERALS.—Maj.-Gens, J. Dighton, L. Loveday, letters of invitation. In Bridgton, calls are made two or three times a day in 0 
discharge of the sacred functions, the same spirit by which they were actuated, Sir J. Doreton, K.C.B., N. Forbes, Sir J. Arnold, K.C.B., J. W. Morris, T. some cases for aid to bury. One joiner alone made on Saturday last, from ten h 
lay in the same stores of professional knowledge, make these stores available, by Marriott, J. Skelton, G. Dick. | in the morning till seven on Sunday evening, no fewer than fwenty-one coffins.- ar 
acquiring their simplicity of style and their energy of expression ; above all, en- lo be MAJORS-GENERAL.—Cols. H. S. Osborne, J. L. Caldwell, G. Car- | Glasgow paper. ms 
force the doctrines you teach, and the precepts you inculcate, by that highest ar- | Peter, A. Caldwell, W. Roome, J. L. Richardson, D. Leighton, W. Blackburn, Russia.—Lord Durham is likely to have a disagreeable affair to settle with the = 
gument, the example of your own lives, and despair not of exercising a moral in- ©. Deacon, J. Welsh, W. Brooks, T. Corsellis, J. N. Smith, C. Farran, J. Rus- | Russian Government. A British merchant schooner, the Vixen, has been cap- *P 
fluence, like that which they exercised, and of founding a reputation lasting as sell, D. Macleod, Sir J. O'Halloran, M. White, E. Boardman, G. Wahab, D. C. | tured in the Black Sea, off the coast of Circassia, under the pretence that she " 
theirs. [Cheers.] There will then be in the commanding authority of your sta- | Kenny, J. Marshall, R. Podmore, R. House, J. D. Sherwood, A Molesworth, J. | violated a blockade established by Russia, by a Russian vessel of war. She had Pa 
tion, in the frequent opportunities of public instruction, and in the eagerness Greenstreet, R. Stevenson, C. Fagan, W. Casement, W. Croxton, J. R. Lum- | previously disposed of a cargo of salt at Djook.— Spectator. tu 
with which men will listen to the truths which concern their eternal interests, if Me Ww ‘- —s Su G, M. Cox, Bart. M. L. Pereira, qr. Pollok, J. Rose, be Spain.—From Spain there is no certain intelligence of interest. According ~ 
they are but enforeed—which too frequently they are not—with the same ear- j re M R. Kemp, H. Roome, J. Munro, J. ¢ unningham, C. r. G. Bishop, | to one account, General Evans is about to return immediately to England ; while he 
nestness, the same ability, the same eloquence, with which secular interests are ; %e bs acgregor, A. Limond, J. D. Greenhill, J.1 rendergast, W . Richards, another report is, that large reinforcements are to be given him, and that he is to B 
there will be in these all that can satisfy your highest wishes. Is science your | ; a RP. rW hitehead, R. J. Latter, T. Stewart, J.F ‘ Dyson, W. D. Cler- join in a combined attack on the Carlists. The latter story derives some con- J 
pursuit “The great ocean of truth,” to quote the expression of Newton, | CB tI ~~ - H. Perkins, J. Doveton, A. Fair, D. Foulis, D. M*Pherson, | firmatien from an uncontradicted statement in the London newspapers, that more N 
“lies before you.”’ ‘I know not,” said he, at the close of his illustrious career, | >" “ipt-aigg ge arquhar, W. Hopper, Sir T. Anburey, J. L. Lushington, B. W. | artillery and mén are to be immediately despatched from Woolwich to St. Se- | 

I know not what I may seem to the world, but to myself I seem to have been | D Sealy, W. C. Fraser, W. Gilbert, | bastian af 

only like a boy, playing on the sea-shore, finding sometimes a brighter pebble or | lo be MAJORS.—Captains W. Ogilvie, G. W. Gibson, J. Lawrie, J. Cocke, | London, Jan. 28. r 
smoother shell than ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lay undiscovered be- C. Andrews, E. Pettingal, W.#H. Poy, re Watson, H. P. Keighley, d. Bran- | Money Market, Friday.—Since last Saturday the fluctuation of Conseils has Cl 
fore me. ; don, J. Cowslade, J. Cameron, W. Hough, F. G. Lister, H. C. Barnard, W. | : . = 

Every subsequent advance in science has not contracted, it | ly extended | Cubitt, W. Passmore, R. Stewart, B. Blake, R. Hawkes, J. Mackenzie, G. Hut- presen yp beh aarp seag ee ean tes aed AE ig dae . 
she field of inquiry: It has served ae th ‘ 2 src ‘ke + yin eon | chinson, G. F Holland, H. Sibbald, S. Moody, J. J Farrington H Moberley | days, — Gesead Sor Sneay Seed See sunnenes Se Sees eee on 
seune object ianperfectiy seine we tng be t h ae to ma e us fami lar with | (, Brooke, F. H. Sandys, T. Lumsden, J. 0. Clarkson, T Croxton. G. J. B.| whole, Stock of all kinds is much more plentiful than it has lately been. Nothing 

iidiis Uillen of atinms aes manors Qo r : me ' 1€ oon pent in = ” Setncon, 0. . Teltcbeee HW R ini, 7 R Colnett Sir R Cok oi Bert : is yet ascertained as to the intention of the Bank Directors with respect to the 
dencies and relations of which we ha t 7 “ om i — +" <n ip | P. Johnson, C. Snell, Cc. E. Davis R ” Gardner A Mackintosh T Bolton H. | contemplated sale of the Dead-weight. It was very confidently rumoured during 
show us the comparative nothingness f all ame ity eo ~ <i the » F. Caley. R. Bayldon, C. Rogers G A. Kempl nd WwW H ler ) T T bi I, | the early part of the week, chat atthe usual weekly meeting of the Directors which D 
thingness of all that we know. Are you destined for | |, ; Pa fe we wale ee See ae imbrell, | was held yesterday, the sale would be formally determined on; but the meeting ' 
the bar? or do you aspire for distinction in the public service of your country? | R. Butler, W. Stokoe, C. St. John Grant, J. Malton, W. Macleod, J. R. Wor- broke up without coming to any decision = 
Surely the competition which has recently taken place for the office that now en- | "™, B. Ashe, J. Steel, J. Barclay, R. Becher. ted r we : ae he 
titles me to address you, is pregnant with signal proof, that, whatever be the ac- Ordnance Office, Jan. 16. , Missing Whalers.—The Lords of the Treasury have issued a circular, offer- (t] 
cidents of your birth, or your rank in society, the highest distin society ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. ing to pay 300/. to each of the firet five English or Scottish vessels which set 
seed ’ ghest distinctions in society = ‘ ial : before the 5th of February, carrying extra provisions, provided they make the P 
are accessible to all, and that there remains no national jealousy to obstruct your To be COLONELS.—Lieut.-Cols. F. Smith, v. Carncross, removed as a ‘ - Ys : _ w 
; naga ; / . : 7 " : ’ : best of their way across the Atlantic, and reach the edge of the ice to the south 
advancement, or to deprive you of the prize at which you aim. You will readily General Officer; T. J. Forbes, v. Watson, removed as a General Officer; Bre- | \, f55lat. T also off le fi 1 h ] f th up- 
believe, that, on this occasion, and from this place, I shall now allude to no cir- | vet-Colonels J. W. Smith, v. Worsley, removed as a General Officer ; Sir J nr dba yee, he senpe» edly pen drempendrenplwageedtiar sibs yg ew | 
om ee a : “ee ‘ ee ”? : : > 2: | plied to any of the missing ships ; they propose to give a bounty of 500 pounds 
cumstance connected with that election which can by any possibility excite or re- May, K.C.B., v. Downman, removed as a General Officer; Lieutenant-Cols. T F 4 - re a . : : Li 
a , . to each distressed vessel, the crew of which is relieved while fixed in the ice ; 
vive any angry feeling, or even provoke the expression of disapprobation ; but Rogers, v. Evelegh, removed as a General Officcr; T. Gamble, v. Adye, re- | . 1 f 10001. if he »w is relieved while fixed in the ice; and they fur- a 
there are some reflections connected with it which can offend none, and may be | wioved as a Gencral Officer; A. Munro, v. Phillott, removed as a General Offi- ys a 2 a Se ewes — © Bred ; 1e Ice, ~s ey ‘ Vr: 
useful as a stimulus of e 7 phe nenie : . aes > Conk es r . : aro ther promise double demurrage, if it be necessary for any ships relieving distress 
us of encouragement for all. ‘There were two competitors for | ©& ; J. P. Cockburn, v. Fyers, removed as a General Officer ; Brevet-Colonel 1 vessels, t + them home de 
this high office*—the one the son of a minister of the Church of Scotland—the | Sir H. D. Ross, K.C.B., v. Gardner, removed as a General Officer ; Lieutenant- Oe et ane ~aag ' A E 
other the son of an Englishman, the founder of his own fortunes, by honest and | Colonels R. H. Birch, v. Walker, removed as a General Officer; J. Armstrong, ane Dunkirk journals give a deplorable account of the state of the seamen m 
iaborious exertions in those same pursuits of active industry which, within this | ¥- Macdonald, removed as a General Officer; T. Paterson, v. Drummond, re- and fishermen’s families in that maritime city ; the storms of 1836 have decima- tr 
great city, are elevating many to affluence and honourable distinction: and one | Moved asa General Officer ; N. W. Oliver, v. Tobin, removed as a General Of- ted those who depended upon the sea for their existence, and 157 families are, 
has attained the highest eminence in the legal profession—the other was called | ficer; C. H. Godby, v. Dickson, removed as a General Officer. by the loss of their adventurous supporters, left entirely without the means of da’ 
by the favour and confidence of his Sovereign to the highest trust which a sub- To be LIEUTENANT-COLONELS.—Brevet-Major T. Dyneley, v. Smith ; support. . ™ 
ject can fill—that of administering the government of this great country. Mark | Brevet-Lieutenant-€olonel J. B. Packer, v. Forbes ; Brevet-Majors H. C. Rus- Agricultural and Commercial Bank of Ireland.—We are authorized to state vi 
the gratifying proof, that all national jealousies are obliterated which could have | 8el, v. Smith; J. Darby, v. May; E. Y. Walcott, v. Rogers; S. Rudyerd, v. | that this concern has paid off the whole of its note issue that has been demanded, d 
grudged either the one or the other the possession of these distinctions. The | Gamble; Brevet-Lieut -Col. W. Cator, v. Munro ; Brevet-Majors ©. C. Dan- | and the whole of that description of debt now remaining unpaid does not exceed Pp 
Scotsman attains the highest eminence at the bar of England—he outstrips all | sey, V- Cockburn; D. Blissett, vy. Ross; A. F. Crawford, v. Birch ; H. W. Gor- 30,000/. Also, that the other liabilities are nearly cleared off, and the assets of p 
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The Count Luchesi Pali, the husband of the Duchess de Berri, has been pre- 


sented at the Austrian Court. | He had recently arrived in Vienna, with letters 
from the Duchess to their Majesties. 

Lord Brougham is said to have withdrawn his name from the new University. 

Germans in Algiers.—The German papers state, that letters have been receiv- 
ed from Germans in Algiers, which give a still more deplorable account than the 
journals, of the state of things in that country. They represent it as abandoned 
to the rapacity and unheard of extortion of French civil officers. Among the 
higher officers envy and jealousy prevail, and the fanatic enthusiasm of the Arabs 
increases. They say that without 25,000 disposable troops, at the least, it 1s im- 

ssible to be masters of the country to a sufficient extent to ensure the interest 
and safety of the colony. 

Much surprise and interest have been excited by the announcement of a new 
tale, called ““ The Divorced,” supposed to be founded on a recent event in fashion- 
able life. ’ 

His Royal Highness Duke William of Bavaria died on the 9th inst.. at Bam- 
burg, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

The King has appointed Sir James Colquhoun, Bart, to be Lieutenant and 
Sheriff Principal of Dumbarton, in the room of the late Duke of Montrose. 

The Rev. J. R. Wood, M. A. has been appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
King, in the room of the late Rev. J. Keysall. 

An alteration is to take place in the uniform of the Officers of the Militia, 
which is in future to be laced in silver. ‘The officers of Royal Regiments are to 
wear, by way of distinction, silver embroidery instead of lace. 

The noble banquetting-room now building in front of Salisbury House, in Ar- 
lington street, will, when completed, be one of the grandest apartments in Lon- 
don. 

The Hon. Captain Frederick Grey has been appointed Private Secretary to his 
brother, Viscount Howick, Secretary at War, in room of John Walpole, Esq. 

Sir William M‘Mahon, Master of the Rolls, died in Dublin last Friday. He 
had been taken ill in Court on the previous day, and was carried off by paralysis. 

Lord Weymouth died on Monday, at Shanks House, Dorset, in the 41st year of 
his age. His Lordship was eldest son of the Marquess of Bath. 

Major-General Sir Frederick Cavendish Ponsonby died suddenly at Merwell 
Green, near Basingstoke, on the evening of Thursday weck, when on his way to 
London. Sir Frederick Ponsonby, was the second son of the Earl of Bes- 
borough, and brother cf Viscount Duncannon, and was in the 54th year of his 
age. 

The late Lady Forester, youngest sister of the present Duke of Rutland and 
mother of the Countess of Chesterfield, only survived her husband, the first Baron 
Forester, a year, and is supposed to have died from the grief she experienced at 
his Lordship’s decease. 

A hostile meeting took place on Monday, in the Bois de Boulogne, between 
two English officers, Major Audrews and Lieut. Barker, in consequence of an 
alteration on the subject of military tactics. At the third shot Major Andrews was 
mortally wounded in the breast, 

The Duke of Sutherland was elected President of the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society of Scotland at the anniversary meeting on Tuesday, in place of the 
late Duke of Gordon. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer on John Powney, Esquire, 
Commander Royal Navy, for his long and meritorious services, the Military De- 
coration of the 3d Class of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

Lord Audley died a few days since, after a short illness. His Lordship was 
the 17th Peer in direct succession. 

It appears to be settled that a marriage is to take place between the heir pre- 
sumptive of the house of Esterhazy and the daughter of the niece of Prince Tal- 
leyrand, the young Duchess of Dino. 

New Peers.—The following Peerage creations are, it is said, about to take 
place :—Lord Howard of Effingham, to be created Earl of Effingham ; Lord 
Ducie to be Earl of Ducie and Baron Moreton; Lord Yarborough to be Earl of 
Yarborough and Baron Worsley ; Edward Berkeley Portman, Esq. to be Baron 
Portman; Thomas Alexander Fraser, of Lovat, Esq. to be Baron Lovat; Wil- 
liam Hanbury, Esq. to be Baron Bateman of Shobden, county of Hereford. 

NEW WORKS. 

Captain Chamier, author of “ Life of a Sailor,’ has a new novel ready for pub- 
lication. It is called ‘‘ The Arethusa.”’....James, the novelist, has a new bio- 
graphical work, called *‘ Memoirs of Celebrated Women,” aad will have portraits 
of Madame de Maintenon and Margaret of Anjou. .... Mrs. Shelley’s new novel 
will be entitled “ Falkner.” ....'The author of ‘“ Hajji Baba” and “ Zohrab” (Mr. 
James Morier) has a novel nearly ready ; it is ’yclept ‘“‘ Abel Allnutt.”’.... A new 
edition, with additional letters and illustrative notes and anecdotes, of Lord Ches- 
terfield’s correspondence is spoken of as being in preparation. . . . . Theirs’ History 
of the French Revolution is now being translated into English for publication by 
Bentley, of London... . . The correspondence of Napoleon, as general of the 
army of Italy, First Consul and Emperor, is to be published in England. It in- 
cludes his despatches, bulletins, and proclamations. ‘The work will be rendered 
complete, by the addition of Josephine’s letters and those of several of the 
Bonaparte family. - . . - J. B. Fraser, known by his travels in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, is bringing out ‘‘ A Winter's Journey from Constantinople to Teheran, and 
journey through Khorassan among the Toorkman’s of the Desert, and by the 
Caspian sea to Tabrez. . . .. Gleig, author of “ the Subaltern,”’ is preparing ‘* Chel- 
sea College and its traditions.’”’....Theodore Hook is writing ‘“‘ Memoirs of 
Charles II. and his Court... . - As a companion to James’s Naval History, there 
is announced “ The Military History of England.’’ It will have portraits, plates, 
maps, &..... Theodore Hook’s new novel, “ Jack Brag,” is said to be finished 
at last... .. “Excursions in the Abruzzi and Northern Provinces of Naples,”’ is 
announced as forthcoming from the pen of the Hon. Keppel Craven. .... Prince 
Paul of Wirtemburg, announces his “ Travels in the United States.” 

Mrs. Trollope has a new novel in hands, it is called ‘“‘The Vicar of Wrex- 
hill.”’.... Westmacott (the artist, not the person who blackens characters in the 
Age) announces in one volume, ‘A short History of Sculpture.” -.. . Douglass 
Jerold, the dramatist, has nearly ready ‘ Nell Gwynne ; or the days of Charles 
the Second.”....Samuel Lover, author of ‘“‘ Legends and Stories of Ireland,”’ 
has a 3 volume work in the press, with 15 characteristic illustrations etched by 
himself, for he is artist as well as author. This work will be called “ Rory 
O’Moore.”’. ... Cooper, the American novelist, is about publishing in 2 volumes 

his “ Recollections of Europe.”’....Mr. E. Howard, editor of the Metropolitan, 
and author of Ratlin the Reefer, is about publishing a sea novel to be called 
“The old Commodore.” . ...Capt. Maxwell’s “ Bivouac ; or stories of the Pen- 
insular War” is nearly ready. . - . . ‘ A work in 2 volumes is announced under the 
Sporting title of “‘ A History of Horse Racing, from the earliest period to the 
present time.”’.... Prince Puckler Muskau’s “ Adventures in Algiers and other 
parts of Africa,’ of which I made mention in my last account of Foreign litera- 
ture, is in course of translation for an English bookseller. . - . . Capt. Chamier is 
editing “ Lives and Adventures of the Pirates and Buccaneers.” ....‘* Boz,” 
author of the humourous Pickwick papers has a 3 volume work of fiction in 
hand. He isa Parliamentary reporter on the London Chronicle, and editor of 
Bentley’s Miscellany. .... Lady Mary Fox (daughter to William IV. by Mrs. 
Jordan) edits, in 1 volume, “ An account of an Expedition into the interior of 
New Holland.”....As a completion of Pepy’s Memoirs, his correspondence is 
coming out, with the narrative of his voyage to Tangier; and notes on the naval 
affairs of his time. Pepy’s was Secretary to the Admiralty in the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II... .. The Hatton papers are to be published immediately 
—they comprise letters illustrative of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, collected 
and arranged by Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord Chancellor. 


—— 
DIPLOMATIC COURTESIES. 
From the Washington Globe. 

After the ceremonies of the morning of the Inauguration were concluded, the 
Diplomatic Body paid their parting respects to Gen. Jackson, and made their 
Congratulations to the Presipent, in the ladies’ drawing-room of the President's 
house. The Senor Don Ancet Cave Ron pe La Barca, Minister of Spain, 
(the oldest Minister present,) was the organ by which their sentiments were ex- 
Pressed. These addresses, and the answers of the General and the President, 
we have obtained, and now publish them for the gratification of our readers. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Monsieur President :—Le corps diplomatique accredite pres de cette Repub- 
lique a Vhonneur de feliciter votre Eccellence pour la preuve flatteuse de confi- 
ance et destime que vous venez de recevoir de vos concitoyens. [1] nourrit 
Pagreable et solide espoir que pendant le tems que vous occuperez le poste eleve 
de Premier, Magistrat de l'Union les relations d’amitie qui subsistent entre les 
Etats Unis et les Gouvernements representes a Washington seront non seule- 
— mais etendues et fortifiees par la sagesse de votre adminis- 
PX... le President, je regarde a la fois comme un honneur et comme un bonheur 
pi. en cette occasion solemnelle, dont le souvenir ne s’effacera jamais de ma 

emoire, l’interprete des sentimens qui animent le corps diplomatique envers 
votre Excellence, et d’avoir a remplir l'agreable devoir de vous exprimer, au non 


-- — des representans qui le composent, les sinceres veux qu’ils forment 
pour la progressif prosperite de cette Republique, et pour votre gloire et bienetre 
Personne] 


s THE PRESIDENTS REPLY. 
Sir:—I am deeply affected by the congratulations of the diplomatic body ac- 
Credited to the United States. ; 


oa 
That the friendly relations so happily subsisting between the Governments you 
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represent and the United States may never be interrupted, should be the wish of 
all. You do me but justice in supposing that the promotion of this end will con- 
stitute a cardinal feature of my official action. In my efforts to accomplish it, I 
7 e encouraged by the conviction, that in no way can I more effectually ful- 
: 4, — or promote the welfare of my constituents—the people of the Uni- 

I take great pleasure in expressing, on this occasion, my earnest wish for the 
prosperity of the nations you respectively represent, and for the pers onal happi- 
ness and renown of those who preside over them. 

To yourself, sir, and to the other members of the diplomatic body, I desire to 
offer, with my sincere acknowledgments for the kind feelings employed in your 
address, the assurance of my personal esteem and good wishes. 

ADDRESS TO GENERAL Jackson.—[ Translation. ] 
; General :—The diplomatic body, in taking leave of your Excellency, consider 
it their agreeable duty to express to you their gratitude for the friendly kindness 
with which they have been always received by you, as well as for your success- 
ful endeavours to preserve the harmony existing between this Republic and the 
Governments they represent in Washington. 

May God bestow upon you, General, in the private condition to which you 
are now going to retire, all the blessings of domestic felicity and perfect health. 

Such are the sentiments, and such the sincere wishes, of every one of the 
members of the diplomatic body, whose interpreter it is my happy lot and my 
honour to be on the present occasion. 

GENERAL JACKSON'S REPLY. 

Gentlemen :—I receive with great sensibility this manifestation of personal 
kindness from the diplomatic body. It is particularly grateful to me to know that 
my constant desire to observe towards all of you that courtesy which was due to 
to your representative and personal characters has been felt and understood. I thank 
God that my country,during my administrationlof its affairs,has maintained its peace- 
ful relations with yours, and 1 feel assured they will long endure, under the gene- 
ral conviction that reciprocal justice is the duty of nations in their intercourse with 
each other. 

For your prosperity in this world you have my best wishes ; and for your hap- 
piness in that to which, in the order of Nature, I must expect to go before you, 
you shall have my fervent prayers. 


— —— 
LONG LOST HEIR. 

A Dublin correspondent of a London paper gives, under date of 16th Jatuary, 
the following somewhat incredible story of along lost heir. Whether true or 
not, the story is well told, and it furnishes ample materials for a romance : 

Intelligence from Ennis announces the arrival of a gentleman in that town on 
Friday last, whose return from Jamaica cannot have proved very agreeable to two 
families of distinction in the county of Clare, Sir Edward O'Brien and Mr. Ar- 
thur. The romance of the history which follows is no less singular than, as I 
am led to believe it is true. Twenty-four years since, as the statement of the 
family of the stranger runs, he, when a boy of eleven years, was at a school in 
England, where he had been placed by his father, Mr. Smith of Clare, (the father 
of Lady O’Brien, Mrs. Bran, and Mrs. Arthur, also.) He was there told that 
all his relatives were ne more, and that he was left destitute, and was urged to 
seek his fortune in the West Indies, under the assumed name of Crosby. ‘There 
he straggled on in comparative poverty until an advertisement from Mrs. Bran, 
long continued in the journals of Europe and the colonies, attracted his observa- 
tion. It is understood that his death was stated to have taken place at the Eng. 
lish school alluded to, and to have been followed by a mock funeral. Mrs. Bran 
heard that the stranger in Jamaica, on reading her advertisement, remembered 
enough of his earlier days to enable him alinost unequivocally to declare that he 
was the individual sought for as Tom Smith, whose father, so far from leaving him 
destitute, had beqeathed to him property worth about £35,000 which, on his dis- 
appearance, fell to the families of Arthur and O’Brien. The present Member for 
the county of Limerick, Mr. Smith O’Brien, was to have enjoyed a great part of 
the property left to Tom Smith, on the demise of his mother, Lady O’Brien, in 
whose possession it now is. Mr. Arthur, a gentleman who livesalso in the world of 
fashion, has possession of another portion. Mrs. Bran, having satisfied herself that 
her alleged brother was indeed alive, furnished him with money, and he arrived in 
Limerick on Thursday last. Ashe drove into Ennis, he pointed out localities on 
the road, wbich he named accurately. Conducted to the woman who had nursed 
the long-lost heir, she, having examined his features, declared that he was no im- 
postor. Subsequent examinations by the family and connections of Mrs. Bran, 
so clearly convinced them that he was the long-lost Tom Smith, that doubt after 
doubt vanished, and every reliance was placed on the calm, connected detail of 
the interestiug stranger. Mr Bran, long sceptical on the subject of the strongly 
conceived belief of his wife in the existence of her brother, at length satisfied, 
warmly welcomed to his house, where he is now residing, previously to the com- 
mencement of those proceedings which are at once either to thwart all his hopes, 
or fully restore him to a distinguished place in society, and an elegant independ- 
ence. It will be naturally asked, who could have carried into effect, the horrid 
act of banishing the son ef a respectable gentleman, depriving him of family and 
fortune! but that will appear on the trial, should he be driven to that extremity. 
The high character of Mr. Arthur forbids all doubt in that quarter. Sir Edward 
and Eady O’Brien are also far above suspicion; so that the matter remains at 
present as much enveloped in mystery as the past years of him were, who toiled 
up to the age of thirty-five in a tropical climate for a precarious existence. ‘The 
manners and personal appearance of Mr. Smith are in his favour. He is intelli- 
gent, if net well educated ; simple and unpretending in his conversation ; he ap- 
pears to regard truth in every respect, never having once varied from the unosten- 
tatious simplicity of the original statement, the clearness and well-linked nature 
of which indnced Mrs. Bran to welcome to Ireland, as her long-lost relative, the 
Tom Crosby of the island of Jamaica. 


i 
RECIPROCITY OF BENEFITS. 
From the Shipping Gazette. 

In the Shipping Gazette of the 9th instant, our Falmouth correspondent re- 
ported that the schooner Perseverance, of Brixham, on her voyage from Cadiz 
to Dublin and Liverpool, had been towed back to Cadiz by the United States fri- 
gate Constitution, totally dismasted and a complete wreck. Our Brixham cor- 
respondent informs us that a general meeting of the Shipping Association of that 
port was held a few days since, at which a resolution of thanks was voted to 
Commodore Elliott, for his enterprising and disinterested conduct in saving ship 
andcrew. We most cheerfully'comply with the request made to us by the gen- 
tlemen of the association, to publish Commodore Elliott’s letter to the British 
Consul at Cadiz, communicating the fact of his having carried the Perseverance 
into that port, and we are quite sure that the generous sentiments which it 
breathes, will be duly appreciated and responded to by every British heart : 

“United States frigate Constitution, Dec. 1836. 

“Sir—At sea, on the 22nd inst., I fell in with a vessel, crippled and entirely 
dismasted. She proved to be the schooner Perseverance, of Dartmouth, Capt. 
Adams, who had left Cadiz on the 7th, laden with wine, and bound for Liverpool. 
It blew a strong gale, and I was unable to communicate with her by trumpet or 
boarding. I veered her a hawser, the prompt acceptance of which on the part of 
the captain cannot but be approved of by all who are interested. A strong east 
wind prevailing I took her in tow for Lisbon. ‘The wind came out adverse, the 
gale shifting, and the sea making a high breach over her, a flag of distress was 
hoisted ; the wind proved more adverse within thirty miles of Lisbon. I bore up 
for this port, and now take pleasure in bringing the vessel here without further in- 
jury, since she was taken intow. The persevering industry of the captain entitles 
him to the kind consideration of the owners. It affords me pleasure, sir, to de- 
liver her into your hands, and the more so in being the providential instrument of 
rendering assistance to a vessel bearing the flag of a nation to whom we are allied 
bythe ties of language. andthe many pleasing recollections of mutual intercourse. 

‘“‘T am, very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
“J.D. ELLIOTT. 
“Commanding the U. S. forces in the Mediterranean and adjacent Islands. 
“To J. M. Brankenburgh, Esq., his Britannic Majesty's Consul, Cadiz.” 
— 


THE FAR WEST. 


Portsmouth, Ohio.—This town is every day increasing in importance, and bids 
fair ere long, to become a rival to Cincinnati in business and population. Loca- 
ted at one of the most favourable points on the Ohio river, and commanding the 
great and growing tract of the Sciota valley, and the whole country traversed by 
the grand canal, this tewn cannot fail to become within a very short period, an 
important city. We have been led to make these remarks from having observed 
in the Sciota Tribune, a paper printed at Pertsmouth, a diagram showing the 
vast amount of minerals found on the Ohio river, near this place. The editors 
comment upon this subject with much satisfaction, and in reference to a Report 
ef Dr. Hildreth, they say, ‘“‘ We are willing to adopt the Doctor's geology, but 
beg leave to dissent from his political economy. The growing splendour of the 
“ Queen of the West,” as he poetically styles Cincinnati, has carried him beyond 
some practical views, which will on reflection satisfy him that there are other 
points where the manufacture of iron can be carried on under advantages greater 
than at Cincinnati. The Ohio canal gives Portsmouth the command of the mar- 
ket in the interior of Ohio, and thence north along the Lake shore, for which 
Cincinnati must compete under the disadvantage of freight and charges, de- 
scending and ascending the Ohio river from 120 to 165 miles.” The trade in- 
creases very rapidly at this point, and nothing is wanting to push forward its 
prosperity but an additional amount of active capital. The improvements marked 
out and in progress are on the most magnificent scale, and indicate most clearly 
a spirit of enterprise peculiar to the people of our own country. We have been 
favoured with some information relative to the peculiar fitness of this town for a 
great inland city, which we shall take occasion to lay before the public 
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DIED, in this city on Priday the 3d inst., William Tenterden, the youngest son of Thos. 
Abbott, Esq., of London ; and on the Tuesday following, Catherine, the youngest da r 
of the above. Mr. Abbott, with his and a numerous family, arrrived in this city a 
short time since, on his route to Canada. feelings of a family so bereft and so situated, 
are much easier to imagine than to describe. It is some consolation to know that 
they are ly alleviated by the kind attentions and condolence ef those, who, during 
their brief sojourn here, have taken so kind an interest in their welfare and happiness. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9} a 9} per cent. prem. 
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We are in possession of English accounts to the 30th of January. A few 

extracts will be found elsewhere. 

Throughout Great Britain all eyes are turned to the expected proceedings of 
Parliament at the next session. It is now pretty clearly ascertained, that Lord 
Melbourne and his Cabinet will meet the legislature of the nation with greater 
confidence than was anticipated a few months ago. Undoubtedly—notwith- 
standing the strong demonstration of Conservative feeling in the English coun- 
ties, and, more recently, in Glasgow—Ministers will meet Parliament with an 
accession of strength, in Ireland at least. This fact is sufficiently shown, by the 
various proceedings at public meetings in the sister kingdom ; by the confident 
tone of the liberal press; by the fact that the Duke of Devonshire has (as it is 
positively affirmed,) promised his support to the O'Connell party, and by the cir- 
cumstance that Lord Fingall, a catholic peer, is to move the Address in the Lords. 
The battle however, for deciding the strength of the Ministers will be fought in 
the House of Commons, and the division upon the address in that body will be 
the test of their power. We have no doubt of a tolerable majority for them on 
that occasion, because the Radicals will give them a fair trial in the outset of the 
session. It is, we imagine, pretty well known to our readers, that the Radicals 
who have heretofore supported Lord Melbourne and his colleagues, are becoming 
weary of enjoying empty honours—and have, therefore, called on his lordship, as 
the price af their further support, to adopt measures of a more liberal tendency. 
On being asked what these measures were, they replied The Ballot; Reform in 
the Lords, &c. To this demand a negative was given. The Radicals then said, 
“ allow these points to be ‘ open questions,’ that is to say, do not oppose them 
as a Cabinet, and allow each member to vote as he chooses.”” To this modified 
proposition no definitive answer has been given, at least, we should so judge from 
the tone of the leading Radical journals. The session then will be allowed 
to commence in apparent harmony between these two parties, but we are of 
opinion, that unless Ministers do make concession so far as to allow the Ballot 
to become an open question, that a schism will take place. Such a schism 
would, of course, be the downfall of the Cabinet, but we believe, such is the 
pertinacity with which the Melbournists will cling to office, that rather than suffer 
dismissal, they will concede the Ballot question, or any other demand which will 
keep them in their places. 

With respect to the House of Lords, we are in the dark as to the tactics about 
to be pursued in that body. ‘Stand by their Order” they certainly will, but 
whether they will content themselves as during the last session, by throttling the 
pernicious measures passed by the Commons—or whether they will themselves 
originate acts of utility, does not yet appear. O’Connell’s popularity is shaken 
a little in Ireland, in consequence of his opposition to a Poor Law Bill, for the 
benefit of his starving countrymen. Now, then, if the Lords were in the outset 
of the session to bring in a good, humane, and well digested medsure of this 
sort, and send it to the Commons for concurrence, it wonld sorely puzzle Mr. 
O'Connell to know how to deal with it. To oppose it would unmask him to the 
English people ; and if it passed it would redound so much to the honour of the 
Peers, and confer such a large degree of popularity on the Conservative party, as 
to be dangerous to their opponents. Such a system, well followed up, would do 
more to overthrow the O’Connell ministry than any that could be adopted. This 
plan, it may be recollected, was not long since strongly inculcated by Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

The Influenza continues its ravages, and has extended over different parts of 
Europe. It is clearly the epidemic which prevalis avout once ina quarter of « 
century, and extends its ravages in all directions, with such fatal effects. It dif- 
fers from the ordinary influenza, in being complicated with febrile symptoms for 
the most part of a typhod type, which so often leads to a fatal termination. It 
will in all probability visit this continent, but not perhaps before the ensuing 
winter. 

New Brunswick.—The number of the Courier which contained the conclu- 
sion of the debate in the House of Assembly on the Civil List Bill, has never 
reached us. Other papers, however, have come to hand, containing the Resolu- 
tions passed by the House of Assembly, and also his Excellency’s reply. As we 
hope some of these proceedings were adopted in the heat of the moment, and as 
all points in reference to this matter will, in all probability, be speedily arranged 
by the King’s Government, we have determined not to copy those proceedings 
into this journal. 

We lament to sce that Mr. Pierce, the editor of a Miramichi paper has been 
committed to prison for his strictures on one of the Members of the House of 
Assembly, and trust he is ere this, set at liberty. 


The Independence of Texas has now been virtually acknowledged. Almost 
the last act of Gen. Jackson was to recognize Mr. Wharton as the Minister from, 
and appoint Mr. Labranche as the Minister to, that Republic. 

In another column will be found the address of Sir Robert Peel to the 
Faculty and Students of the Glasgow University. The address is admirable ; 
indeed nothing could be more judicious in sentiment, or appropriate in lan- 
guage, than the speech of the Right Honourable Baronet. It forms a beautiful 
counterpart to his more political oration, made at the Banquet, and which we 
published last week. 

We have inserted on a previous page, a wood cut of Béranger, the celebrated 
French lyrical poet. It is chiefly valuable, as showing the look and bearing of 
the man whose writings have given us so much pleasure in the perusal. This 
sketch, which we have every reason to believe is a most accurate one, and which 
was taken at a moment when the subject of it was unconscious of the design,—is 
intended to answer this end. — 

We have received a letter signed ‘‘ Colombians,” remonstrating with us for 
the observations we felt it our duty to make on one or two late occasions. As 
the communication deals in generals only, and throws no new light on the matter 
in dispute, either in facts or by deduction—it is not necessary to insert it in our 
columns. Whenever those Colombians who have done us the honour to address 
to us this letter, can furnish us with any matter developing new facts, or tending 
to elucidate the merits of the present unpleasant relations between Great Britain 
and New Grenada, we will cheerfully give it publicity. 

The second term of Gen. Jackson’s Presidency expired on the 4th inst. when 
the venerable chief took leave of his fellow citizens, and descended from the 
chair of state to private life. He is succeeded by the Hon. Martin Van Buren, 
formerly Minister to the court of Great Britain, who is now the President of this 
vast Republic. We have given elsewhere the addresses of the Foreign Diplo- 
matic corps to the two Presidents, with the respective replies. 








” 


New Music.—The following pieces have just been published by Atwill, and are 
for sale at his music saloon, No. 201 Broadway :—Smile u me dearest, or 
Sois ma Bayadere, composed and arranged by Auber.—Tortuna Gallop, the 
music by J. Strauss. —Les Delices de la Valse, four Waltzes for the Piano Forte, 
composed and arranged by Miss M. L. Gibson, and Daughter Fair of Venice, a 
barcarolle, the words by J. M. Church, Esq. 

? THE ALBION. 

A new volume of the A.pion, being the fifth of the New Series, eom- 
menced on the 7th of last month. 

Persons wishing to subscribe can be supplied with all the back numbers, to- 
gether with the beautiful plate, representing the New Houses of the British Par- 
liament. No additional charge is made for the plate to regular subscribers. 
Terms six dollars per annum, payable in advance. If five dollars be remitted, 
the person so remitting, will be entered as a regular subscriber, and a receipt 
sent for ten months on account. In such cases the back numbers will be sent, 
if desired, as well as the plate, and any other embellishments that may have been 
published with the present volume. It is particularly requested that remittances 
may be made in Northern or Eastern, or United States Bank Bills, if convenient 
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THE DRAMA—FAZIO. 

The beautiful Tragedy of Fazio has received the stamp of deliberate and criti- 
calapproval. It is found so replete with incident, dramatic power, and moral, 
that it is likely to carry down the name of its author to posterity. This play has 
been lately performed at the Park most effectively, and there is a report that a 
fair debutante is about to undertake the difficult character of Bianca, in the course 
ef a very short time; we shall therefore attempt an analysis of the plot and prin- 
cipal characters, in the hope that it may prove not altogether unacceptable to the 
levers of the Drama; and even assist occasionally in explaining somewhat of the 
spirit of its scenes, to such as have not had opportunity of seeing it before, or 
of reading the poem. 

The author of Fazio has most attentively studied the instruments that were to 

be the vehicles and organs of the language which composes this most exquisite 
work ; he has conformed the actions of the characters, as well as the dialogue they 
utter, to the nature of their circumstances, the country in which they are placed, 
and the period of time at which the plot is laid ; thus making one harmonious 
whole, the parts in perfect keeping with each other, and the moral an obvious 
one. 
The scene is laid in Florence, in the middle ages, when that city was the queen 
of commerce, and when learning was on the revival, but had rot yet taken an ex- 
tended flight. Fazio, a youth of ardent temperament, of great acquirements for 
dhe time, and of sufficient although limited means, had been dazzled and smitten 
by the charms of the Marchesa Aldabella, a complete coquette, of noble blood. 
She treated him with disdain on account of ,his poverty, he found his case hope- 
jess, and retired; and afterwards became euamoured of the charming Bianca, 
whom he married. Both were poor, that is, they were notrich. ‘They lived al- 
together apart from the gay and dissipated world; he employing his sanguine 
thoughts and deep researches upon that chace,—the pursuit of all the learned in 
#bese days—the Philosopher's stone; and she fully satisfied in contributing to 
zis domestic happiness. But Bianca is represented with a disposition partly akin 
te that of her husband. She also is of warm feelings, her love approaches to a 
passion, and consequently is not without a latent tinge of jealousy. She knows 
of the early love end disappointment of Fazio, and she knows also the real cha- 
racter of the cold-blooded Aldabella; therefore, although she is perfectly as- 
sured of her husband's affection for herself, yet the germ is planted, which may 
easily be fostered into a feeling of disquietude. 

Although Fazvo has had philosophy enough to retire into peaceful obscurity, it 
seems to have been not altogether without regret and a hankering after some of 
the pleasures of affluence. A miser, Bartolo, an usurcr and moncy-lender, lives 
in the immediate vicinity ; and Fazio is led, in the first scene of the play, to an- 
imadvert upon the wealth of the comfortless old wretch, and try to reason him- 
self into the possession of greater and truer riches, in his own affectionate wife 
and children. An accident soon after occurs. Bartolo being attacked by robbers, 
and severely wounded, makes to Fazzo’s door to escape from them. He dies of 
his wounds, and Fazio is seized with the uncontrollable desire to make himself 
master of that immense wealth, which is now without an owner. Hes the far- 
ther induced to do this, and bury the body 1n his own garden, from the reflection 
that, Burtolo being found murdered in his house, susp:cion might attach imme- 
diately on himself. He determines, and executes his purpose. 

The successful plunderer however, cannot stifle the voice of conscience. The 
latter is yet unseared, and breaks out in the fo jowing description of his feelings 
when he arrives at his own door, bringing the wealth of the usurer on his shoul- 
ders, shewing that he has bartered his peace of mind for a mercenary considera 
tien, and has for ever destroyed the charm that made his existence a blessing. 

Fazio. My steps were ever to this door, as though 
They trod on beds of perfuine and of down. 
‘The wing’d birds were not by half so light. 
When through the lazy twilight air they wheel 
Home to their brooding mates. But now, methinks, 
The heavy earth doth cling around my feet. 
I move as every separate limb were gyved 
With its particular weight of manacle. 
‘The moonlight that was wont to seem so soft, 
So baliny to the slow respired breath, 
Icily, shiveringly cold fallo on mo. 
‘The marble pillars, that soared stately up, 
As though to prop the azure vault of heaven, 
Hang o er me with a dull and dizzy weight. 
The stones whereon | tread do grimly speak. 
Forbidding echoes, aye, with human voices, 
Unbodied arms pluck at me as J pass, 
And socketless pale eyes look glaring on me. 
But I have passed them: and methinks this weight 
Might strain more sturdy sinews than mine own. 
Howbeit, thank God, ’tis safe !—thank God !—for what? 
That a poor honest man’s grown a rich villain! 

Fazio is now become rich, and he lives splendidly. The belief of the time 
was, that it was the result of his wonderful discoveries in Alchemy. He had 
wew a splendid palace, and crowds of flatterers, and even the lofty Aldabella con- 
descended, to court him, being desirous of having one so universally noted, in 
ber list of admirers. ‘The scene of their meeting and reconciliation is finely 
drawn. He finds, however, that he ison a precipice, he betrays himself to Bianca, 
znd here breaks forth the mixture, or rather alternation, of love and jealousy in 
the breast of the latter, which scems to set her whole soul in a blaze, and which 
Reads io the main incident in the tragedy 

Bianca. Thou could’st not talk thus in thy steadfast senses, 
Fazio, thou hast seen Aldabella ! 
Fazio. Weil, 
She is no basilisk-——there’s no death in her eyes 
Bian. Aye, Fazio, but there is; and more than death, 
A death beyond the grave—a death of sin— 
A howling, hideous, and eternal death— 
Death the flesh shrinks from. No, thou must not see her! 
Nay, I’m imper itive—thou'rt mine and shalt not. 
Faz. Shalt not !—Dost think me a thick-blooded slave, 
‘To say ** Amen ”’ unto thy positive ‘‘ shalt not!” 
The hand upon a dial, only to point 
Just as your humourous ladyship choose to shine ' 
Bian. Fazio, thou settest a fever in my brain ; 
My very lips burn, Fazio, at the thought ; 
I had rather thou wert in thy winding-sheet 
‘Than that bad woman’s arms; I had rather grave-worms 
Were on thy lips than that bad woman's kisses. 
Faz. Howbeit, there is no blistering in their taste : 
There is no suffocation in those arms. 
Bian. Take heed, we are passionate ; our milk of love 
Doth turn to wormwood, aud that’s bitter drinking. 
‘The fondest are most phrenetic : where the fire 
Burneth intensest, there the inmate pale 
Doth dread the broad and beaconing conflagration 
If that ye cast us to the winds, the winds 
Will give us their unruly restless nature ; 
‘We whirl and whirl; and where we settle, Fazio, 
But he that ruleth the mad winds can know. 
If you do drive the love out of my soul, 
That is its motion, being, and its life, 
There'll be a conflict strange and horrible, 
Among all fearful and ill-visaged fiends, 
For the blank void ; and their mad revel there 
Will make me—oh, I know not what—hate thee ! 
Oh, no !—I could not hate thee, Fazio: 
Nay, nay, my Fazio, *tis not come to that ; 
Mine arms, mine arms, shall say the next “ shall not ;” 
I'll never startle more thy peevish ears, 
But I'll speak to thee with my positive lips. 
[Kissing and clinging to him.} 

He promises to go and break off for ever with Aldabella; he goes, is intoxi 
cated with passionate and guilty love, forgets his wife, and remains with his para 
maour 

In the meantime, the unhappy Bianca has remained, waiting for her husband 
“all the long, long night,” and in the morning is informed by her servant where 
Fazio had passed his time. The servant likewise informs his mistress that the 
‘Ceuncil is sitting indebate upon the unaccountable absence of old Bartolo, with 
whose real fate she is already acquainted by her husband. In the present paroxysm 
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of rage and jealousy, and, blindly regardless of the ultimate consequences of her 
determination, she resolves to tear her husband from Aldabella at once and for 
ever, by denouncing him as cognizant of the fate of Bartolo. But scarcely has 
she done so, when she: perceives that he is now branded as a murderer, and his 
wife is his accuser. The stern and dignified remonstrance of the Duke, when 
he discovers that she is Fazio’s wife, is beyond all praise for its beauty and the 
lesson it conveys. 
Duke. "Tis thy husband then— 
Woman, take heed, if, petulant and rash, 
Thou would’st abuse the righteous swerd of law, 
That brightest in the armoury of man, 
To a peevish instrument of thy light passions, 
Or furtherance of some close and secret guilt ; 
Take heed, ‘tis in the heaven stamp’d roll of sins, 
To bear false witness Oh, but ’gainst thy husband, 
Thy bosom’s lord, flesh of thy flesh !—To set 
The blood hounds of the law upon his track ! 
If thou speak’st true, stern justice will but blush 
To be so cheer’d upon her guilty prey, 
If it be false, thou givest to flagrant sin 
A heinous immortality. ‘This deed 
Will chronicle thee, woman, to all ages, 
In human guilt a portent and an era: 
Tis of those crimes, whose eminent fame Hell joys at , 
And the celestial angels, that look on it, 
Wish their keen airy vision dim and narrow. 
The prisoner disclaims the murder, but confesses to the robbery, and as the lat- 
ter crime is punishable by death as well as the former, and in no degree diminishes 
the shame, there is nothing to abate the agony of the now repentant Bianca. Her 
approach to her condemned husband is lowly and creeping, and reminds one of 
the description given of Eve by Milton, after the conviction of the first sin ; it is 
that of a conscience-stricken offender. The forgiveness of the husband is meek 
yet manly in its expression. The scene is exquisitely touching, as is also that 
between the wretched pair in the prison, as they dwell upon the fatal catastrophe 
which shall oceur on the morrow ; as they think on the destitute condition of their 
children, on the shame and derision that shall attach to them, through the fault 
of their parent, they dwell on these things until they are wrought to a pitch of 
agony that almost instigates them to the murder of their innocents, to save them 
from a life of humiliation. 
The fifth act is not quite so highly wrought as some parts that precede it; but 
there are in it some beautiful sentiments. Fazio is of course executed ; but the 
wretched wife roams madly in search of the Marchesa; she finds her in the midst 
of a splendid banqueting room, surrounded by all the nobles of Florence, and 
then bursts forth the torrent of indignation and reproach, with which her heart 
is full. She displays the true character of Aldabella, who is by poetic justice, 
condemned for life to a nunnery, incidentally removes all the actual guilt from 
Fazio’s character, the Duke does her all the right that can immediately be done, 
and the piece closes most appropriately as follows : 
Bian. (to the Duxe.) Bless thee, Heaven bless thee !—Yet it must not be 
My Fazio said we must forgive her—Fazio 
Said so; and all he said is best and wisest. 
Duke. She shall have her desert : aught more to ask of us? 
Bian. My children—thou'lt protect them—oh, my liege ; 
Make them not rich: let them be poor and honest. 
Duke. 1 wiil, 1 will. 
Bian. Why then 'tis time, ‘tis time. 
And thou believ’st he is no murderer! [Duke bows assent. ] 
Thou'lt lay me near him, and keep her away from us. 
It breaks, it breaks, it breaks,—it is not iron. [ Dies. } 
Every line of this noble work is poetry, and every expression is appropriate ; 
it is a production, the effect of close observation of human nature, the super- 
structure is worthy of the foundation, and the foundation itself is immoveable 
until the human mind shall radically change, and human attributes shall be distri- 
buted to mankind anew. The most striking principle inculcated here is self-con- 
trol. Control over the wishes, the feelings, the passions, and the enjoyments of 
life ; and we know not how an address or an essay could be framed to convey the 
lesson as this play conveys it. 
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THE WRECK OF ‘THE BARQUE MEXICO. 

Which occurred on Hempstead Beach, January 2d, 1837. 

BY ELEAZER PARMLY. 

Then parents and their children dear, 
Fast to each other clung ; 

And wives upon their husbands’ necks 
In speechless anguish hung. 


Stern winter sat upon the deck 
And ruled the waves below, 

When to our shores a vessel came, 
The fated Mexico. 


A hundred joyous souls she bore While every ocean surge received 
Across the dark blue sea ; Some mortal’s dying breath, 

Nor deem’d they,that their gallant barque | As on that vessel’s deck was kept 
Their wintry grave would be. | The carnival of death. 


The frantic sister, too, has sought 
A brother's fond embrace ; 

*Till frozen there, the sufferer finds 
Her final resting-place. 


Two days on Pilot-ground they lay, 
(All anxious fears allay'd), 

Two days with signals waving high, 
Implored the Pilot’s aid. 


And when amid the foaming surge 
Their forms the stranger finds ; 

Those arms which fond affection bound, 
Cold death the closer binds 


But piercing was the winter wind, 
And cold the salt-sea foam, 

So every wary pilot kept 
His holiday at home. 


Behold that mother’s lifeless form, 
To whose unconscious breast 

Her babe, in death’s deep slumbers hush’d 
Maternal love has press’d :— 


And when the evening sun had set, 
The sea was lull'd to rest, 

And every eye then glad with hope 
Gazed on the brilliant west. 


And tell me, is there aught in life, 
More precious or more fair, 

Than that warm throb of tender love 
Which death has silenc’d there ? 


And every heart beat high with joy 
Among that happy band, 

Assured the morning's early rays 
Would light them to the land. 


Delusive hope! The tempest came 
Before the welcome day, 

And mid the darkness of the night 
The vessel lost her way. 


See friendly groups upon that deck 
In chrystal shrouds lie dead ; 

Till buried by the billows’ shock 
Deep in their ocean-bed. 


The storm impell’d her far beyond 
The aid of mortal hand, 

And ere the morning broke, she lay 
A wreck upon the strand. 


And joy—and hope—and high design, 
And truth and love sincere, 

In one sad moment wreck’d and lost, 
Lie undistinguish’d here ! 


Ah! who can paint the anguish now ’Tis thus on life’s tempestuous sea 
That in each breast did lie, When stormy billows roar ; 

When they were summon'd to the deck | Exposed to dangers fraught with death, 
To learn they soon must die! We seek a heavenly shore. 


And oh! what thoughts of home afar, 
Of love and friendships there, 

Came with its thousand memories 
To deepen their despair. 


But He who rules the raging winds 
The Pilot of the sky ; 

Regards the dangers of our course 
With ever watchful eye. 


Thou Perfect Love! so mould our hearts 
That when thy call is given, 

To leave our mortal forms below, 
Our souls may rest in heaven ! 


[Am. Monthly Mag.]} 


While Death, in icy winding-sheet, 
Came shivering on the waves, 

And tempests sung their funeral dirge 
Around their watery graves. 
January 8th, 1836. 








THE MARQUESS AND THE COBBLER. 


[The Court Journal gives the following account of the duel between the Mar- 
quess of Waterford, and a shoe-maker. } ‘ 

Love and war produce strange conjunctions! ‘ King Copnetur married a beg- 
gar-maid,” and Don Quixote ran a tilt with a windmill. “Nought is for love too 
high, nor nought too low,” and the duello claims the same privilege. The awl of 
Crispin is measured with the courtier’s rapier, and the Cobbler’s lap-stone be- 
comes the “broad-stone of honour.” Wonderful progress of civilization—all 
things are nowin common! The peer and the ‘prentice smoke the same cigar, 
their porter foams in the same pewter, their adorations are paid at the same shrine, 
and their injured honour demands from either equal satisfaction! The memora- 
bila of 1837 have begun early; let us chronicle this first “remarkable oc- 
currence.” 

On the night of Friday last a Noble Marquess, as well known upon town as he 
is across country, was at Drury Lane Theatre in company with two friends—both 
among the good-looking and recherché class of fashionables, At a late hour the 
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trio found themselves in the saloon, where the Marquess was either insulted 
believed himself to be so. His Lordship’s promptitude is well known - ~7y 
acting literally upon the adage ‘bis dat qui cito dat,” he knocked his man dow. : 
twice. The patient protested against the pungency of the prescription ; but ait 
the satisfaction he could obtain was an assurance from the Marquess that he also 
required satisfaction. ‘The thing, therefore, was settled ; and all parties agreed 
upon arranging the affair, @ coup de pistolet, across the billiard table at a room not 
very far from the Quadrant. But here there arose an unforeseen difficulty—the 
door was fast locked, the marker fast asleep. 

Other schemes were suggested, but none were found practicable. At length 
so much time had been taken up in these amicable discussions that the morning 
had advanced to an hour that made interruption not altogether improbable. Some- 
thing must be done, that was clear ; and the something was at least original. The 
Noble Marquess gave his adversary the choice of his two companions as a friend 
and, one having been selected, pistols were procured, and all four started ina 
hackney-coach for the neighbourhood of Bayswater. 

The ground was measured, and the Noble Lord stipulated that whoever lost 
first blood should pay the coachman. After a couple of shots each had been in- 
effectually exchanged, the Marquess had some thoughts of making a target of the 
pearl that adorned the shirt-stud of his opponent. ‘This, however, it was thor ght 
might sound ugly to the ear of the coroner in case of accidents, and, with a 
discrimination worthy the author of /’Almanach des Gourmands, the leg was pre- 
ferred to the breast. 

The third shot was fired, and the Marquess kept his word. The Leg was hit— 
we mean the limb, not the individual. ‘The Noble Lord declared himself satisfied, 
but not so the unknown. He insisted upon another shot; but when it was seen 
that the snow round his foot was fast changing from white to red—that in fact he 
had not a leg to stand upon—there was an end of the matter. 

The Noble Marquess was disappointed ; he wished to do everything that was 
obliging, all satisfied as he was personally ; but he was determined by the wheezy 
voice of the hackney-coachman, half lost in the noise he made by stinging his 
own sides to keep his fingers warm :—‘‘ My Lord, you oughtn’t to fight that ere 
chap no more, ‘cause why—he's only a snob.” Lxeunt omnes. The Marquess 
was off for Ireland in three hours ; his friends lounged home to bed ; and as to the 
stranger, he went nobody knows where, muttering something about *‘ what a bore 
a pistol-shot was.”” 

There is matter here for much admiration. The antagonist to whom his Lord- 
ship so kindly accorded three shots, ‘two blots and a Ait,” is, it is said, *‘in res- 
pect of a fine workman, but, as you would say, a cobbler.” Like Clifford, Sir 
Cnispin was resolute ; his sole and body were “ on the action both,” and his 
courage endured to the /ast. A word to each of the belligerent parties: we re- 
commend the ‘translator of soles’ to remember the very old maxim, “ Ne sutor 
ultra crepdam,” and to the Noble Marquess attentivily to consider whether he 
had not too readily adopted the liberal interpretation of his own motto, ‘ Nil sine 
cruce,” *“* Nothing without a cross.” 
werese ortho tide teeter inant taiehtetaahtenet — 

100 POUNDS REWARD.—Stolen or lost, on the Tuesday, the 13th December, the fol. 
lowing Bank of England Notes: 

Five notes of £100 each, No. 9882 to 9886, dated 30th November, 1836, 

Two notes of £500 each, Mos. 9836 and 9837, dated 25th Nov. 1536. 
One note of £500, No. 2260, dated, August 30th, 1536. 

And a Bill of Exchange and other monies, arnounting in the whole to £2601 4s. 

N.B.—Payment of all the Notes and Bills has been stopped, and the public are cautioned 
not to receive any of the same, but to detain them when and wherever they may be offered, 
giving notice to JAS. BUCHANAN, his Britannic Majesty’s Consol, New York. No 
greater reward will be offered. 

London, December 17, 1836. (Feb.11-4t.} 




















\ TINES.—The subscriber offers for sale an assovtment of Choice Wines, his own im 
portation, in bottle, among which are the following, viz: 

Madeiras—Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1804; East and West India, very old; Old 
London Particular ; Table Madeira; Canary do. in wood, 

Sherries—Delicate Pale and Brown ; Rich Fruity do.; Old deep Gold Coloured; Amotr 
tilado Puro ; Francea Pale and Brown. 

Ports—Rich Fruity Port ; Very delicate, Old; Old Crusted; Do. Tawny. 

French and German—Champagne, various brands; Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets; St. 
Julien and La Rose, do.; Burgundy and Hermitage; Mpsell and Sauterne ; Hock, varicus 
brands. (Feb25-3m1 J. C. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com- 


meneing on the 30th October, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakspeare—15th January. 
New Ship Siddons—80th December. Ship Siddons— 15th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 

These sInps are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ea- 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil] suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, o1 





(Sept. 17—ly.] 








every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. Londen. 
St. James, W.H. Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, 7 eo! oe Be ee | 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, * 20, ‘* 20,;March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 37, “ 17, “ 34, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, ay -— &* Oe. Oe *. Se, * te! SO, 
New Ship, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, {March}, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, * 3%, 
Samson, R. Sturges, rem * HR YY HY Rom oe, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 3%, 
Toronto, 'R. Griswold, eee IE ae ade eM 
Westminster, G. Moore, i“ 2 * 2, * @,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 


and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 


best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $146, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 


| Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 


GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
FARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 





Ships. | Masters. | Days of mm | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 

| ork. 
Havre, C. Stoddard, |Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May 8,/Nov. 8, March], June 16 
Sully, |D. Lines, va & “§ & * we * 6 © evel 1 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|/Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 


Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,'Dec. 1, Mar. 16, July 8 





Rhone, W. Skiddy, “« 24, “ 16, June 8, So an 3, -* 36 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar. 24, July 24, Nov. 24 
Charlemagne, Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb. 24, June 16,,Dec. 16, April 8, Aug. 1 
Francois Ist, |J. Castoff, " © we & * Soe. |, = Bw, =. 6 
Normandie, . ;W. W.Pell,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8| “ 8 May 1, “ 16 
Erie, jJ. Funk, March ], July 1, Nov. 1,/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 4 
Formosa, |W. B. Orne, | Dec. 16 j 


8, Mar. 24, July 16,/Jan. 16, r ot. 1 
Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt| “ 16, April 8, . 24,/Feb. 1, my 16, * 
Poland, Anthony, “ 24, “ ‘ “ 8, June 1, “ 16 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,/May 24, Sept. 24, Jan. 24 
Albany, J. Johnston, |Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1 
_ These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac- 
tually incurred. 





©, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 

; York. Liverpeet, 

North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, ~~. = & *, £8 SU Se. oe 
Europe, A.C. Marshall) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/March], July 1, Nov. }, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, i Dak. wee ise Si HB * & 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 

~ “ 


Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, id 
J 


Hibernia at hen: T Det F 
ibe a, 


) 8, ‘ 
“ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. J, 
“ 94, “ 94, “ 8, “ “ 8 


8, 
16, 
United States, N.H.Holdrege,, “ 24, 





’ 

South America, |R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov 1} “16° 16°“ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J.P.Smith, | “ 8 “ 8 “~ 6) “ 9 «© go & m%, 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | “ %, “4, “ 94) © @ @ @ & &, 
heus, I. Bursley, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Independence, E. Nye, 4s & ge Se oe, Os Sh 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, “se “Se w« wpe g@ « @ @ 6, 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
lines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpcol, 

; GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Live 1. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, ant fade ndence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
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